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The Need to Bear 
Witness in Syria 


FOR THE PAST YEAR, WE 
have chronicled the brutal 
violations of human rights 
and democratic freedoms 
that are occurring in Syria. 
We have published photo 
essays and analyses that document the 
violence of the discredited Assad regime. 
This week, our cover story is told through 
a special eyewitness, French photog 
rapher William Daniels, who was on 
assignment for us in Syria. Daniels was 
under siege for several days in the battle 
scarred city of Homs before escaping back 
to France. Some of his colleagues were 
not so lucky. He was at the same house 
where journalists Rémi Ochlik and 
Marie Colvin lost their lives. He stayed 
with his wounded colleague Edith Bou 
vier until she could escape with him. His 
dramatic story is a microcosm of what 
millions of Syrians are going through 
only they cannot escape the iron hand 

of their government and their suffering 
is far worse. We tell this story to not 

only document the atrocities occurring 
in Syria but also highlight the fact that 
journalists like Daniels, Bouvier, Ochlik 
and Colvin have been the primary means 
by which the world even knows what is 
going on there. Unlike the aborted Green 
Revolution in Iran or the Arab Spring 

in Egypt, Syria is far more isolated and 
repressed, and few people can film, tweet 
or e-mail evidence of what they are seeing 
and experiencing. That is one reason, as 
this story reveals, the Assad regime is de 
liberately targeting journalists. 
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THE CONVERSATION 


‘Watch what you say 
about her and her cat.” 


Today’s Ann Curry warned against making “crazy 
cat lady” jokes in a segment on “Living Alone Is the 
New Norm,” one of the stories in Time’s March 12 
cover package—“10 Ideas That Are Changing Your 
Life”—that struck a chord with readers. “The 
older you get, the more you relate to this,” Adeline 
Lin, a college student in Singapore, tweeted about 
the upsides of going solo. A story in the issue on 
the increasing number of people with no religious 
affiliation, “The Rise of the Nones,” led Michigan 
pastor Robert Cornwall to wonder “what the 
future holds for faith.” Meanwhile, Time’s most 
liked post on Facebook was about the magazine’s 
turning 89 years old. We received birthday 
greetings in several languages, a lot of thank-yous 
and one confession: Rick Reid noted, “I steal my 
daughter’s TIME magazine every week.” 
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Up Next... 


On Keeping Score, 
TIME.com’s sports blog 
that’s launching on 
March 12, TIME writer 
Sean Gregory will be 
joined by our far-flung 
correspondents in 
covering the daily news 
that moves the sports 
world, from cricket 
scandals and Olympics 
issues to March 
Madness and Messi 
mania. Find us on 
time.com/keepingscore. 
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1, MITT ROMNEY, who won victories in six Republican presidential nominating contests on Super Tuesday, March 6; 


‘ - eee " " say : President Obama; she 
though he continues to face stiff primary competition, Romney focused many of his attacks on President Obama 


the first person on the 
microblogging service to 


amass such an audier 


& 7 7 y, , 
The United States will always have Israel’s back. 
2. PRESIDENT OBAMA, while meeting with Israeli Prime Minister Benjamin Netanyahu 0) 
on March 5; Obama urged diplomacy while pledging that “all options” were on the table to prevent Iran a Oo 


from obtaining a nuclear weapon 
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3. STEPHANIE DECKER, who shielded her two young children as a tornado struck their home 
in Marysville, Ind. Decker lost her legs, but her children survived unharmed 


‘l promised you we would win. We have won.’ 


4. VLADIMIR PUTIN, after declaring victory in Russia's presidential election; international observers reported 
progress in transparency but also poor vote-counting procedures in a third of monitored cases 
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Number of new Dunkin 
Donuts and Baskin-Robbins 





stores set to open in China 


5. GREGG WILLIAMS, former defensive coordinator for the New Orleans Saints, admitting to running a bounty that will sell, among other 
system that rewarded players $1,000 to $1,500 for injuring opponents things, pork doughnuts 
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3ail money posted by 
the U.S., allowing 
seven American pro 
democracy workers whic 
were arrested in Egypt 
to leave the country 
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Adherents of the ancient Zoroastrian faith wait to vote 


The Ayatullah Trumps Ahmadinejad 


1| IRAN President Mahmoud Ahmadinejad is the Iranian leader 
Americans most love to hate—and he’s not doing so well at home 
either. The hard-liner was the big loser in Iran’s parliamentary 
elections March 2, which yielded a solid victory for the even 
harder-line supporters of Supreme Leader Ayatullah Ali 
Khamenei. Both camps had approached the election as a public 
showdown in the bitter two-year feud between the President 

and the Supreme Leader. Despite all his demagogic bluster, 
Ahmadinejad has been endlessly battered by domestic rivals. He 
had hoped to bolster his power base in the Majlis, the Iranian 
parliament, and head off calls for his impeachment; instead, he 
could be on even shakier ground as Khamenei loyalists who 
control the legislature mount fresh challenges to his authority. 
Key allies of the President lost their seats, while others, including 
Ahmadinejad's chief of staff, must go to court to face charges ina 
$2.6 billion embezzlement trial. Khamenei’s win does not signal a 
change in Iran’s foreign policy or its nuclear aims. This is a 
domestic political death match, and after seven years in office, the 
beleaguered Ahmadinejad will have his hands full simply trying 
to survive. —BABAK DEHGHANPISHEH 
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A Dynasty 
Humbled 


2| INDIA If the 
northern Indian 
state of Uttar 
Pradesh were an 
independent 
country, it'd be the 
fifth most populous 
in the world. It 
already has a 
dynastic political 
family in the 
Gandhis, who have 
been rooted in Uttar 
Pradesh for four 
generations. So 
recent local 
elections in this 
state of 200 million 
were keenly 
watched as a gauge 
of the political 
winds biowing 
through India. The 
results proved 
disastrous for the 
family and for India’s 
governing Congress 
Party, which 
claimed a paltry 28 
seats in Uttar 
Pradesh's 403-seat 
assembly. Regional 
caste-based parties 
dominate the 
state's politics, but 
Congress had 
pinned great hopes 
on the campaigning 
of family scion 
Rahul Gandhi, 41, 
widely tipped to be 
Congress's next 
candidate for Prime 
Minister. While 
Gandhi was not 
contesting a seat, 
he was ever present 
on the campaign 
trail, trudging 
through paddies and 
sleeping in villages. 
But instead of 
rallying the party's 
rank and file behind 
his inevitable 
leadership, the 
results may renew 
whispers that he 
isn't ready and 
that the Gandhi aura 
has faded. 





Freedom Gets Messier 


3| LIBYA Militia commanders and tribal 
leaders in the city of Benghazi unilaterally 
declared their eastern region of the 
country a semiautonomous state, raising 
fears of renewed strife in Libya half a year 
after an uprising ousted dictator 
Muammar Gaddafi. Benghazi was the seat 
of the rebellion; now it could spark 
another. Ever since setting up in the 
capital, Tripoli, the fragile new national 
government has struggled to knit 
together a hodgepodge of tribes and city- 
based militias. It will be loath to let the 
east go its own way, not least because 
that’s where much of the country’s oil lies. 


‘We forced 
him, or more 
pushed him, 
to resign. 


NADER BAKAR, spokesman lo 















The Great Divide 


4| ARGENTINA About 2,500 visitors cheered as a shelf of ice 230 ft. (70 m) tall broke off the Perito Moreno glacier in Patagonia, one of the 
region’s most popular attractions. Though the 97-sq.-mi. (251 sq km) glacier frequently calves, this type of massive collapse has occurred only 
a few times since such an event was first recorded in 1917, most recently in 2008. Water flowing beneath the ice causes the dramatic splits. 


The New Military-Industrial Complex 


5 | CHINA Beijing officials announced that China's military spending 
this year would grow by 11.2%, to $106.4 billion—though analysts 
contend that the real figures are far higher. While China's defense 
outlay is still a fraction of the U.S.’s $662 billion war chest, it is 
steadily upgrading its submarine fleet and pouring resources into new 
stealth-fighter and aircraft-carrier programs. China’s militarism is a 
growing concern in capitals across Asia, and it has led the Obama 
Administration to bolster the U.S. military position in the Pacific. 
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Handcrafted 


porcelain sunflower 
seeds bought by 
London’s Tate 
museum; the seeds 
are part of the 
100 million exhibited 
by Chinese artist 
and dissident Ai 
Weiwei at the Tate 
Modern in 2014 


Shadows of a Democracy 


6 | RUSSIA Prime Minister Vladimir Putin 
won Russia's presidential election ina 
landslide, a result that surprised no one in 
a country long accustomed to living in 
the former KGB man’s authoritarian 
shadow. European monitors said the 
election was “clearly skewed” in Putin’s 
favor, but that made little difference. As 
Putin declared victory, protests in 
Moscow—far smaller and more muted 
than demonstrations earlier this 
winter—were swiftly snuffed out. 





A woman votes in a small town in western Russia 
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Between the Lines 
By Mark Halperin 


> Mitt Romney’s two big challenges 
now: prove that only he can get the 
majority of delegates required to win 
the Republican nomination and not 
alienate moderates as he tries to put 
the nomination away ...» Smart 
Republicans are increasingly freaked 
out by the party’s free fall among 
independents, women and Hispanic 
voters stoked by the GOP battle to 
face off against President Obama in 
November...» March could end 
nightmarishly for Romney, with 
contests in Mississippi, Alabama, 
Kansas and Missouri dominated by 
the kind of lower-income, rural and 
religious voters that the former 
Massachusetts governor has yet to 
win over in large numbers...» Some 
Romney backers are stunned that he 
passed up innumerable chances to 
show his heart and repudiate Rush 
Limbaugh's out-of-bounds attack ona 
law student’s contraception stand, 
missing just the kind of genuine 
“courage” moment he needs to remake 
his image...» Rick Santorum’s 
surprisingly strong Super 
Tuesday victories in Tennessee 
and Oklahoma show he can beat 
Romney in Southern states even 
with Newt Gingrich in the race, but 
he needs a one-on-one shot against 
the front runner to have a legitimate 
chance to knock him out when the 
fight moves north and west... 
> Romney showed just how vulner 
able he is when facing a single rival: 
he was able to best Ron Paul only 
60%-40% in Virginia, where 
Santorum and Gingrich failed to 
qualify for the ballot...» Obama's 
frustrated denunciation of the 
Republican candidates’ criticism of 
his national-security policies on 
Israel and Iran are reminiscent of 
what George W. Bush felt in 2004, 
when he believed Democratic 
candidates were naively playing 
politics by criticizing him. 
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A Contraception Controversy 


Georgetown law student Sandra Fluke was engulfed in a na- 
tional political firestorm after her testimony in defense of a 


since softened Obama Administration rule that Catholic univer- 


sities and charities include birth control in health coverage. 
Fluke’s stand drew the ire of conservative radio host Rush Lim- 


| baugh, who labeled her a “slut” and a “prostitute” over three 


days of attacks. The comments prompted an outcry from Dem- 
ocrats and seeped into the Republican presidential primary. 
Amid an exodus of more than 30 advertisers from his show, 
Limbaugh apologized on March 3. 





America’s CYBERSECURITY 


Fastest Robot 


The Cheetah, a Pentagon 
financed robot crafted by a 
Boston design firm, 
smashed a land-speed rec- 
ord March 5 by clocking 
18 m.p.h. on a treadmill. 
The Defense Department 
launched the project to de- 
velop a machine that could 
traverse rugged terrain and 
assist in emergency opera- 
tions. For now, the four- 
legged catbot runs only on 
a treadmill and requires an 
external power source, but 
engineers hope to test its 
speed in the field soon. De- 
spite breaking a 23-year-old 
record, it can't keep pace 








State legislatures that 
have considered laws 
allowing residents 

to carry concealed 
weapons without 
obtaining a permit. 
Gun-rights advocates 


victory on March 5 
when the Colorado 


| Supreme Court 


ruled that state-run 
universities could no 
longer bar students 
and employees from 
carrying firearms 
on campus. 


Global Crackdown Roils Hacking Clan 


A top-level hacker has been naming names. Authorities 

| accused five men of playing key roles in the elusive 

| Internet-hacktivist collective known as Anonymous, 
and law-enforcement officials say one of their leaders, 
New York City—based Hector Xavier Monsegur, helped 

| the FBI build its case after he was arrested in June. 
Court papers unsealed on March 6 paint Monsegur, a 
vaunted programmer living on welfare, as the group’s 
mastermind and the creator of an elite spin-off known 
as LulzSec. The defendants stand accused of cyberattacks | * 
against governments and corporations, including: 
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PBS Defendants are 


Tunisia To 
with real cheetahs, which protest Internet accused of posting a 
hit speeds of 70 m.p.h. censorship, fake story on the PBS 
Anonymous news site that claimed 
hacktivists Tupac Shakur was 
allegedly defaced alive in New Zealand 
in retaliation for what 





/ the Prime 
Minister's website 


hackers saw as unfair 
news coverage 


Visa and MasterCard 
When credit-card 
companies refused 
to process donations 
to the whistle-blowing 
group WikiLeaks 
hackers temporarily 
shut down their 
corporate websites 
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By Elizabeth Dias and Katy Steinmetz 
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Stumped at the Pump. Demand for 
gas has fallen, yet prices keep rising 


By Bill Saporito 


YOU CAN NO LONGER CALL AMERICANS 
irresponsible energy pigs. Yeah, we're 
still piggy in that we use a dispropor- 
tionate amount of the world’s energy. 
We still love our SUVs and pickups the 
way teenagers like to text. 

But since 2008, when gasoline first 
reached $4 a gallon, our gas gluttony has 
changed. Ford’s average fuel economy has 
improved by 20% since 2004, for instance, 
and sales of the up-to-40-m.p.g. Ford Focus 
are way up. We've even stopped getting in 
the car to go two blocks to pick up a quart 
of milk. (Well, maybe you have; I don’t 
own a car.) Weekly gasoline demand is 
“tepid,” says JPMorgan oil analyst Law- 
rence Eagles, and he expects U.S. demand 
to fall this year by 100,000 barrels a day, 
even as the economy expands 2.2%. 

Weakening demand should be send- 
ing gasoline prices down. So what’s our 
reward for being rational economic 
actors? How about gasoline once again 
heading for $4 a gallon—possibly on its 
way to $5? The price rise will be politi- 
cized, but let’s explain before we blame. 

For starters, there’s no shortage of 
crude oil, so let’s not carry on about 
punching holes in the ground. You could 
argue that $125-per-barrel prices are 
drawing out supply. The funny thing is, 


there was a ton of crude available at $80a 
barrel, and domestic production (thanks, 
North Dakota) is increasing. 

There's no shortage of fear, either—fear 
that Israel is going to try to obliterate Iran’s 
nuclear program, thereby setting events in 
motion leading to the closure of the Strait 
of Hormuz, which would choke off about 
20% of the world’s oil supply. That fear has 
prompted speculators to pump money 
into the futures market, the result being a 
$20-to-$30-per-barrel supply-risk premium 
in the price of crude. 

Consumers are not the only rational 
actors in this oil drama. Refiners, the 
folks who crack crude to make fuel, play 
a part too, and they’ve responded to weak 
demand by limiting the supply of gaso- 
line. According to JPMorgan, 19 refineries 





$128 


Highest recent price, 
per barrel, of Brent crude, 
the type of oil most 
commonly used in Atlantic 
and Gulf Coast refineries 


have shut permanently in the U.S., the 
Caribbean and Europe since 2009, repre- 
senting some 1.7 million barrels a day of 
refining capacity. 

The problem is profit. The refiners lost 
money last year. Tesoro, a big Western 
refiner and marketer, dropped $124 mil 
lion in its fourth quarter. How is it pos- 
sible for refiners to run in the red when 
retail prices are gushing? It’s allabout the | 
6-3-2-1 crack spread. This is not a drug epi 
demic. Crude is processed into a variety 
of products along with gasoline—light 
distillates like naphtha and heavy ones 
like fuel oil—andit’s the ratioand pric. | 
ing of one product to the others that fig- | 
ure into a refiner’s profit. The 3-2-1 means _ | 
that out of one barrel of oil you get three 
barrels of gasoline, perhaps two of diesel 
and one of a by-product. The 6 is a cost 
multiplier: take the price of oil, multiply 
it by 6, then back out the production costs | 
of the 3-2-1. What's left over is the crack 
spread. For most refiners, that spread was 
negative last year. 

Most but not all. Atlantic and Gulf 
Coast refiners lost out because they use 
Brent crude, which trades on the world 
market and recently hit $128 a barrel. 
Those in the Midwest can use West Texas 
Intermediate (WTI), which was a lot 
cheaper than Brent for most of last year, 
when the WTI-Brent price spread reached 
$28 per barrel. In fact, WTI was piling up 
in Cushing, Okla., the major Midwestern 
oil terminal, because there are no pipe- 
lines to the Gulf from Cushing. So West- 
ern refiners were minting money until 
the Brent spread narrowed. 

Oil prices could retreat if peace breaks 
out in the Middle East. In the near term, 
the hit to the economy hasn't materialized, 
although every $10-per-barrel increase in 
the cost of oil translates into a 0.2% GDP 
loss over the course of a year, says Mark 
Luschini, chief investment strategist at 
Janney Montgomery Scott. Consumers are 
still spending less than 5% oftheirincome | 
on energy; they were spending more than | 
6% the last time we hit $4 gas, when oil 
topped $140 barrel. So $4 a gallon won't 
hurt as much as it did in 2008. But in the 
long term, global demand for oil will 
increase, driven by developing countries. 
Which means that someday soon, $4 gas 
is going to look cheap. & 
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y Michael D. Lemonick 


Earth, the sun and 

the moon moved into 
with one another three 
months before the collision 


HERE'S NEVER BEEN ANY 
ystery about what sank 

he Titanic 100 years ago next 
month: an iceberg was the 

_ perp; case closed. Now, how- 
" ever, it appears there may 
have been an unindicted co- 
conspirator, one that avoided 
suspicion all these years: the 
moon. That's the conclusion 
of two physicists from Texas 
State University at San Mar- 
cos who lay out their idea in 
the current edition of Sky 

& Telescope. 

The authors, Donald Ol- 
son and Russell Doescher, 
along with Roger Sinnott, a 
senior contributing editor of 
the magazine, begin witha 
convergence that occurred 
months before the Titanic set 
sail—on Jan. 4, 1912, to be ex- 
act. On that day, the sun and 
moon lined up with Earth in 
such a way that their gravity 
led to a cycle of unusually 
high tides. By itself, the phe- 
nomenon is not that uncom- 


historically close proximity  — 


Health&Science 


mon; it’s known as the spring 
tides, even though it doesn’t 
necessarily occur in spring. 
But in 1912, the spring tides 
were special. At almost exactly 
the same time as they were 
occurring, the moon—which 
moves along an oval, slightly 
oscillating orbit—happened 
to make its closest approach 
to Earth in 1,400 years. That 
made its gravitational pull just 
a little stronger than normal. 
Worse still, on Jan. 3—only 
one day earlier—Earth made 
its closest approach to the 
sun, which happens every 
year at that time. So the tides 
on Jan. 4 were not just high 
but higher than they'd been 
in many hundreds of years. At 
first the physicists theorized 
that the rising sea might 
have forced extra icebergs to 
break away from Greenland, 
and indeed that might have 
occurred. But to get into the 
shipping lanes by April, any 
fresh floes would have had to 
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How the Moon Sank the Titanic. A cosmic 
convergence may have led to the tragedy 


Gravity from 
the close 
encounters caused 


extremely high 
tides 


swim against the prevailing 
currents, which would have 
been impossible. Instead, 
the new theory suggests, the 
killer berg might have been 
an old one that had become 
grounded in the relatively 


shallow waters around Labra- 


dor and Newfoundland. The 
historically high tides may 
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Icebergs grounded in 
shallow water were 
lifted by the high tides and 


may have followed currents 
into the Titanic’s path 
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have freed multiple such ice- 
bergs, turning the shipping 
lanes into the deadly mine- 
field they became that April. 
It’s an ingenious piece of 
detective work, though it can 
never be definitively proved. 
After the ship was gone, 
the moon—like the iceberg 
itself—just drifted on. 





Do Snoring Tots Become 


Troubled Children? 


For tired parents, there is no moment more blissful than when their 
baby finally nods off to sleep—except when that slumber is riddled 


with snoring and hiccuped breathing. 


It turns out there's good reason to pay attention to infants who 
snore, breathe through their mouth or have sleep apnea—in which 
breathing intermittently stops for brief periods—at about 6 months of 
age. Those babies are more likely to develop behavioral problems like 
ADHD by age 7, especially if their sleep problems persist. Why? 
Disordered sleep may interrupt oxygen flow to the brain during early- 
life development, leading to disruptions in nerve networks responsible 
for complex behaviors like social interactions. —ALICE PARK 





Sources: Sky & Telescope; Pediatrics; Alzheimer’s Association 


ALZHEIMER’S 


$200 


BILLION 


Estimated cost of treating 
Alzheimer’s disease in the 
U.S. in 2012, partly because 
of longer, more frequent 
hospital stays to treat 
conditions like diabetes 
among dementia patients 
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Milestones 


DIED 


Andrew Breitbart 


Maybe the most telling thing about the news that conservative blog impre 
sario Andrew Breitbart had died was that many people didn’t believe it, 
even though it was reported on his website. Whatever you think of his pol 
itics or journalism, his death is sad. Breitbart died suddenly of apparent 
natural causes on March 1 at 43, leaving behind a wife and four children. 
He also leaves behind a network of high-traffic, highly partisan websites 


and an image as one of journalism’s and politics’ most abrasive and zealous 


Briefing 





fighters and critics of Big Media, willing to use his sites to support political 
ends—sometimes with explosive, widely publicized stories that relied on 
manipulation and strategic editing. 


Ina way, the people critiquing Breitbart are paying a kind of tribute. Breit 
2\ bart came out of the American political tradition in which if you cared 
“| about things, you fought about them. Part of his legacy isa rise in the pow 
er of partisan journalism. But if another part of his legacy 
by the first reaction to his death 
ing of the media, that’s not entirely a bad thing. 


DIED 

Donald Payne, 77, 
the first African- 
American Congress- 
man from New 
Jersey; a 12-term 
Democrat, Payne 
chaired the 
Congressional 
Black Caucus. 
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UNVEILED 

The new iPad, 
called simply “the 
new iPad,” on 
March 7, featuring 
a retina display 

and faster 4G 
connectivity and 
better cameras than 
previous models. 


exemplified 
is arise in skepticism and critical read 
JAMES PONIEWOZIK 





CELEBRATED 
The 100th birth- 
day of the Oreo 
cookie, which was 
created in New 
York City on 
March 6, 1912; 
more than 95 mil- 
lion of them are 
now sold dally. 


DIED 
James Q. Wilson 


In the spring of 1982, 
James Q. Wilson co- 
authored the article 
“Broken Windows” in the 
Atlantic. Its central theory, 
that cracking down on 
small but visible crimes— 
graffiti drawing, street- 
corner drug dealing, 
window breaking—could 
prevent neighborhoods 
from fostering more 
serious ones, became a 
foundation for big-city 
policing and contributed to 
steep reductions in crime. 
Wilson, who died March 2 
at 80, also did insightful 
work on the importance of 
character and private 
virtue, among people 
targeted by public policies, 
for making those policies 
succeed. A conservative 
and pragmatic social 
scientist, he once said, “! 
know my political ideas 
affect what I write, but I've 
tried to follow the facts 
wherever they land.” 
—NATE RAWLINGS 









Robert Sherman, right, with 
his brot 
Andrews 


for Mary Poppins 


ar Richard and Julie 





after winning Oscars 





DIED 


Robert Sherman 


One half of the “Supercal 
ifragilisticexpialido 
cious” duo who crafted 
more than 150 songs for 
Disney movies, including 
“A Spoonful of Sugar,” 
Robert Sherman died 
March 5 at age 86. Along 
with his brother Richard, 
with whom he often 
squabbled, he won Oscars 
for Best Score and Best 
Song (“Chim Chim Cher 
ee”) for Mary Poppins, 
composed scores for The 
Jungle Book and Chitty 
Chitty Bang Bang and 
penned one of the most 
inescapable songs on 
earth for the 1964 World's 
Fair, “It’s aSmall World 
(After All).” He hada 
brooding nature 

during World War II he 
was with the troops who 
liberated the Dachau con 
centration camp—buta 
universal one. As his 
brother once said of the 
duo, “We write for Grand 
paand the 4-year-old and 
everyone in between.” 


DIED CONVICTED 

Van Barfoot, 92, Allen Stanford, of 
recipient of the U.S. 13 criminal counts 
Medal of Honor for in connection with 
disabling enemy a two-decade, 


machine guns and a 


tank in World War Il; 


he served later in 
Korea and Vietnam 
and retired in 1974, 


$7 billion Ponzi 
scheme that 
involved 30,000 
investors in 113 
countries. 


DIED 

Stan Stearns, 76, 
who took the iconic 
photograph of 
3-year-old John F. 
Kennedy Jr. saluting 
his father's casket 
during President 
Kennedy's funeral 
on Nov. 25, 1963. 
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Fareed Zakaria 


Another War in the Middle East? 
Why Israel and the U.S. must not launch 
a preventive strike against Iran 


RESIDENT OBAMA HAS BEEN TRYING 
Le to cool down the war fever that 

suddenly gripped Washington 
early this month. But Israeli Prime Min- 
ister Benjamin Netanyahu’s visit and the 
flurry of statements surrounding it have 
created a dangerous dynamic. It is easy to 
see how things move toward war. It is dif- 
ficult to see how they don’t. 

The pressure is building on Iran, but 
there are no serious discussions of negoti- 
ated outcomes. Israel has been ever more 
explicit in saying it may launch an attack 
by summer. Obama has amped up his 
threats of military strikes too, limiting 
his room to maneuver. And Republican 
presidential candidates will instantly 
denounce any negotiated solution—no 
matter how comprehensive the inspec: 
tions it requires—as a sellout. 

So either Iran suddenly and complete- 
ly surrenders—and when have countries 
done that under foreign pressure?—or 
Israel will strike. And the Israeli govern- 
ment knows that the window presented 
by the U.S. political season is closing. If it 
were to strike between now and Novem- 
ber, it would be assured of unqualified 
support from Washington. After Novem- 
ber, the American response becomes less 
predictable. The clock is ticking. 


Before we set out on a path to another 
Middle East war, let’s remember some 
facts. First, ran does not have nuclear 
weapons. And the evidence is ambiguous 
as to whether it has decided to make them. 
The U.S. intelligence community has 
twice concluded that there is no evidence 
that Iran has made a decision to builda 
nuclear weapon. London’s International 
Institute for Strategic Studies released a 
report in February that concurred. On 
the other hand, the International Atomic 
Energy Agency recently suggested that 





Iran could be working on some military 
aspects of a program. 

What if Iran does manage to develop 
a couple of crude nukes in several years? 
Obama says a nuclear Iran would set 
off an arms race in the Middle East. But 
a nuclear North Korea has not led the 
two countries directly threatened by its 
weapons—South Korea and Japan—to 
go nuclear. Saudi Arabia and Egypt did 
not go nuclear in response to Israel’s 





developing a large and robust arsenal 


| of nuclear weapons. After all, Egypt has 


| gone to war with Israel three times. By 





contrast, it has not been ina conflict with 
Iran. Were the U.S. to provide security 


| guarantees to Iran’s neighbors, as Hillary 


Clinton has proposed, it is highly unlike- 
ly that any of them would go nuclear. 
Obama has explained that a nuclear 
Iran would be a problem like India and 
Pakistan with their nuclear weapons. 
But India and Pakistan went to war three 
times in 30 years before they had nuclear 
weapons. Since they went nuclear, they 
have been restrained and have not fought 
a war in 40 years. That case shows the 
stabilizing, not destabilizing, effects of 
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deterrence. If Israel genuinely believes 


| that deterrence doesn’t work in the Mid- 


dle East, why does it have a large nuclear 
arsenal if not to deter its enemies? 

Iran’s weapons could fall into the 
hands of terrorists, says the President. 
But would a country that has labored for 
decades to pursue a nuclear program and 
suffered huge sanctions and costs to do 
so then turn around and give the fruits 


| ofits efforts to a gang of militants? This 
| kind of reasoning is part of the view that 





the Iranians are mad, messianic people 
bent on committing mass suicide. When 
General Martin Dempsey explained on 
my CNN program last month that he 
viewed Iran as a “rational actor,” he drew 
howls of protest. 


Dempsey was making a good 
point. A rational actor is not nec 
essarily a reasonable actor or one 
who has the same goals or values 
that you or! do. A rational actor 
is someone who is concerned 
about his survival. Compared 
with radical revolutionary 
regimes like Mao's China— 
which spoke of sacrificing half of 
China’s population in a nuclear 
war to promote global commu- 
nism—the Iranian regime has 
been rational and calculating 

in its actions. In an essay in the 
Washington Monthly, former 
senior U.S. intelligence official Paul Pillar 
writes, “More than three decades of history 
demonstrate that the Islamic Republic’s 
rulers, like most rulers elsewhere, are over- 
whelmingly concerned with preserving 
their regime and their power—in this life, 
not some future one.” 

In fact, the entire punitive strategy 
against Iran is premised on the notion that 
Iran is calculating the costs of these pres- 
sures and will change its policies as a re- 
sult. The question right now is not whether 
Iran can be rational but whether the U.S. 
and Israel can carefully evaluate the conse- 
quences of a preventive war—inside Iran 
and beyond—and weigh them against its 
limited and temporary benefits. 
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In the Arena 








Joe Klein 


How Romney Can Win 
Mitt needs to portray himself as the penny 
pinching rich guy who hates waste 


turn his primary-night victories, and 
even a few of his defeats, into operatic 
gusts of wonderment. Eventually he went 


i N 2008, BARACK OBAMA WAS ABLE TO 


too far, slouching toward pomposity: “We | 


are the ones we’ve been waiting for” was 
a rhetorical bridge to nowhere. But watch- 
ing him win was fun. Watching Mitt 
Romney win is as joyous as arthritis. And 
like Obama, Romney now has his own 
election-night brand: the bummer vic- 
tory. He has had nights of sheer triumph, 
as in Florida. But more often, it’s been 
like Super Tuesday: a handful of expected 
wins, on home turf like New England 
and the Mormon West; a handful of 
dreadful losses, in places like moderate- 
conservative Tennessee; and a signature 
squeaker, in Ohio, following similar per- 
formances in Jowa and Michigan. 

The Republicans are tearing out their 
hair over this, a form of introspection usu- 
ally unknown to the daddy party. In the 
days before Super Tuesday, the magisterial 
voice of the right, George Will, opined that 
it might be better for Republicans to forget 
about the presidency this time around and 
concentrate on winning Congress. Better 
economic news has, for the moment, made 
President Obama more plausible. Romney's 
screechy pandering to the Israel lobby at 
the American Israel Public Affairs Com- 
mittee convention contrasted poorly with 
the President’s strong, restrained speech. 
And after a decade of unwarranted warfare, 
Obama's scolding of Romney and the other 
candidates for “popping off” about war 
with Iran was both politic and presidential. 


But that doesn’t mean this campaign 

is over. The general election hasn’t even 
begun, and that’s when a great swath of 
the voting public finally tunes in. I can 
cite chapter and verse of eventual winners 
who at this point in the process seemed 





like dead meat—Bush in 1988, Clinton 

in 1992 and, yes, Reagan in 1980. But Bill 
Clinton and Ronald Reagan were terrific 
politicians, and George H.W. Bush had the 
luck to run against Michael Dukakis. Is 
there an argument to be made for Rom- 
ney’s winning the presidency, assuming 
he root-canals his way to the Republican 
nomination? Of course there is. The most 
obvious path to victory is that events in 
the world conspire against Obama. The 


economy tanks, or stalls. There is, God 
forbid, a terrorist attack, with Obama 
perceived to be asleep at the switch. His Ad- 
ministration suffers a major scandal. But 
the real question is whether Romney can do 
anything himself to improve his chances. 
Does he have a real argument to make 
against Obama that will sway enough in- 
dependent voters to win the election? 

I used to think he did. It was an 
economic-management argument. But 
this is where the primaries have really 
forced Romney into a corner. He was run- 
ning a fiscally responsible campaign until 
he offered a foolish 20% supply-side tax cut 
a few weeks ago, which places him firmly 
on the side of bleeding the treasury to 
aggrandize the wealthy. His strong stand 
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against illegal immigration has alien- 


| ated Hispanic voters. His opposition to 


the auto bailout has hurt him in crucial 
heartland states like Michigan and Ohio. 
His unrelenting negative ads haven't 
helped his reputation either. 

What remains for Romney is what he 
started with: the prospect of being able to 
manage the government. One word Rom- 
ney’s handlers haven't used to describe 
him during the campaign is reformer. It’s 
a good word, especially if you have the 
chops to back it up. Romney’s strongest 
arguments have to do with federal slov- 
enliness. The whiff of crony capitalism 
attending Obama's funding of the failed 
solar-energy company Solyndra is one 
example. The paralytic mess that the 


Dodd-Frank financial-reform bill has | 


engendered is another. An effort to 
tie environmentalism and overregu- 
lation, as with Obama’s killing of the 
Keystone pipeline, might also have 
resonance at a time when economic 
growth seems more important than 
preserving the American burying 
beetle (which is actually endangered 
by the pipeline). Romney can even 
argue that he implemented universal 
health care more efficiently than 
Obama's 2,409-page labyrinth will. 
Of course, he'd have to offer crisp leg- 
islative alternatives. He might even 
start with Jon Huntsman’s clever 
plan to break up the too-big-to-fail banks, 
which would create some needed distance 
between Romney and Wall Street. 


Romney has built a case for himself as a 
feckless, Caddy-collecting, employee-firing 
rich guy. He needs to replace that with 
the image of a penny-pinching rich guy 
horrified by waste. In the end, most presi- 
dential elections are decided when the two 
candidates stand up next to each other in 
autumnal debates and the public decides 
which one it wants to invite into its living 
room for the next four years. Romney still 
has a chance to create a slightly awkward, 
defiantly candid skinflint character 
Americans will trust and welcome. The 
question is, Does he have the skill? a 
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Seat belts fastened? 
Romney, with wife 
Ann, has yet to unite his 
fractured party 
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OW MUCH DAMAGE HAS MITT 
Romney suffered while 
grinding along his ugly path 
toward the GOP nomination? 
No less an authority than 

former First Lady Barbara Bush, who 

has plenty of experience with Republi- 
can rough-and-tumble, pronounced this 

“the worst campaign I’ve ever seen in my 

life,” and her assessment was greeted by a 

friendly audience in Texas with a storm 

of applause. There is widespread fear 
among Establishment Republicans—and 
widespread hope among Democrats— 
that Romney is limping toward the 

Tampa convention severely weakened by 

debates over contraception, immigration 

and religion—issues far from the radar 
screen of voters overwhelmingly focused 
on the economy. 

Romney has doggedly stuck to his 
economic message at his rallies and town 
halls, repeating blistering broadsides 
against Barack Obama’s record, vision 
and abilities. But even before Romney 
won 6 of 10 Super Tuesday contests, the 
story line of the campaign had shifted 
from Obama’s record to Romney’s flaws. 
Why was it still so hard for him to wrap 
up the nomination? Why did he keep 
making so many flubs on the campaign 
trail? Would he need to shake up his 
campaign? How much longer could the 
campaign continue at this pace without 
Romney’s sinking his own fortune into 
the campaign treasury? 

The basic physics of the campaign 
have been immutable since the first of 
the seemingly endless series of more than 
20 debates: When the conversation was 
about Romney, he struggled. When it fo- 
cused on the President, he soared. “Right 
now you have four prosecutors standing in 
the courtroom arguing with each other in 
front of the jury,” explains Charlie Black, 
a veteran GOP campaign strategist who 
worked with John McCain in 2008 and 
is now an informal adviser to Romney. 
“Meanwhile, the defense counsel is speak- 
ing directly to the jury.” 

Polls show the dings and dents left 
by Republican infighting. A recent NBC 
News/Wall Street Journal survey asked 
people to describe their reactions to the 
long primary season. Words like unen- 
thusiastic, discouraged, lesser of two evils, 
painful, disappointed, poor choices, concerned, 


underwhelmed and depressed jumped to 
Republicans’ minds. Among all Ameri- 
can adults, a mere 12% said the process 
had given them a more favorable view of 
the GOP, while 40% said their opinion of 
the party had dimmed. Even among GOP 
primary voters, the split was 23% to 16% 
against their own brand. 

For Romney in particular, the pro- 
cess has taken a toll. His strategists once 
bragged about his relatively high favor- 
ability ratings. In recent months, those 
numbers have plunged. The challenges 
from Rick Santorum and Newt Gingrich, 
stoked by the still burning anger of the Tea 
Party movement, pushed Romney further 
and further to the right. Was he sincere 
in taking some of his more extreme po- 
sitions—that Arizona’s approach to il- 
legal immigration should be “a model” 
for the country, for example? Or was he 
pandering? Neither alternative was very 
appealing to the narrow but crucial band 
of swing voters. Romney is now rated un- 
favorably by 39% of the country, while 
28% see him favorably. Eleven points 
underwater is a very soggy place to begin 
a general election. Among independents, 
the numbers are even worse: 22% favor- 
able, 38% unfavorable. According to some 
surveys, Latino voters are arrayed 5 to 1 
against Romney, which is a recipe for 
general-election disaster. 

And that was before one of the most 
prominent Republican voices in America, 
the booming baritone of radio talker Rush 
Limbaugh, let loose with three days of 
repellent frat-house bombast aimed at a 
Georgetown University law student. San- 
dra Fluke had testified before an unofficial 
congressional panel in favor of having 
health-insurance plans cover birth control. 
For that, Limbaugh called her “a slut” and 
“a prostitute”—and that was just the start 
of what was a very gross rumination. Ad- 
vertisers fled; Limbaugh issued an apology; 
Obama telephoned Fluke to thank her for 
exercising her rights as a citizen. Partisan 
finger-pointing being the new national 
pastime, Limbaugh’s defenders quickly 
noted that various left-leaning commenta- 
tors also spice up their diatribes with mi- 
sogynist language, which somehow failed 
to make most Americans feel better. It was 
a good moment for the nation’s leaders to 
stand up against coarse verbal thuggish- 
ness in general. Instead, timid responses 





from Romney, Santorum and Gingrich 
framed an unflattering question: Can a 
man really face down a nuclear enemy 
when he’s afraid to cross a fading windbag? 


The New Generation Gap 
FOUR YEARS AGO, IN THE LAST PRESIDEN- 
tial showdown, 53% of the voters were 
women, and they went big for the new 
Democrat with the funny name, all but 
pushing Obama into the White House. 
But smart politicians and strategists tread 
carefully when asked to talk about the 
“women” vote. It is simply too large to be 
pigeonholed, too central to the American 
electorate to be teased out as a special in- 
terest. “There are millions of strong wom- 
en around the country who are going to 
make their own determination about a 
whole range of issues,” Obama observed 
at a March 6 news conference, when 
asked about the demographic Limbaugh 
had most directly offended. “It’s not go- 
ing to be driven by one statement by one 
radio announcer.” 

That said, Republican strategists look- 
ing at the Electoral College have a good 
reason to wince when Limbaugh starts 
talking “coeds,” Virginia lawmakers 
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consider mandating invasive ultrasounds 
or Santorum preaches about the moral 
dangers of contraception. Nationwide, a 
voter is 6 percentage points more likely 
to support a federal mandate for health 
insurance coverage of contraception ifshe 
is ashe, and nota he, according to a recent 
Kaiser Family Foundation poll. The spread 
among independent women, those elusive 
swing voters who tend to decide presiden 
tial elections, is bigger—g points—with 
67% supporting the mandate. 

But the real spreads have less to do with 
gender than age. For women ages 18 to 49, 
73°% support insurance mandates for con 
traception, compared with 59% of those 
over the age of 50, and there is a similarly 
large gulf between young and old men. 
When Republicans go after birth control 
pills, they risk alienating the entire future 
USS. electorate. 

At Romney’s Boston headquarters, 
the answer has been to look away and 
talk about something else. Embedded 
deep in the Romney-campaign psyche is 
the conviction that no matter how many 
side issues pop up between now and No 
vember, often with the help of the Obama 
campaign and its liberal allies, only one 
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will matter in the end. “This isn't a Seinfeld 
race about nothing,” argues one senior 
strategist when asked about the recent 
hiccups on the trail. “It will be about the 
economy.” And on that count, women and 
men, young and old all agree. The status 
quo is not enough. 


A Race Unlike Any Other? 

BUT ROMNEY’S AIDES HAVE ALSO TALKED 
about the reset that comes when a candi 
date becomes the presumptive nominee. 
They had hoped to be pushing that button 
by now, but first they must get past Santo 
rum and Gingrich, who continue to ben 
efit from a byzantine delegate-allocation 
process designed to frustrate front runners 
and confuse voters. Though Romney has 
won more than half of the delegates that 
have been awarded so far, he is still less 
than 40% of the way to declaring victory. 
His rivals, meanwhile, have a far better 
shot at denying Romney the nomination 
before the convention than declaring 





victory themselves—not least because 
they continue to split the anti-Mitt vote. 
The war of attrition, in other words, is set 
to continue for weeks or months. 

When—if—the reset arrives, Romney 
intends to get back to doing what he does 
best: hammering Obama. The attacks 
won't be personal, his advisers say, because 
the President continues to be personally 
popular among moderate voters. Romney 
will argue that Obama has taken a bad 
economy and made it worse. Expect to hear 
alot of big numbers: millions unemployed, 
billions wasted on failed government “in 
vestments,” trillions in deficit spending. 

The most important number of all, 
however, may be the fraction *4, which is 
the approximate share of the electorate 
that believes America is on the “wrong 
track.” No matter how damaged Romney 
may look now as he limps through the pri 
maries, that wrong-track number hangs 
over Obama like a sword. Victory changes 
the relationship between a party and its 
candidate. Before, it is the candidate's task 
to adapt, chameleon-like, to the hue and 
stripe of the party’s constituencies. After 
the nomination, the candidate becomes the 
defining figure. If Romney stays on track 
through Tampa, no one will be asking 
him in autumn whether he is Republican 
enough. They will be asking whether he is 
more to their liking than the incumbent. 

Democrats have been saying recently 
that this election is a replay of 1964, when 
the GOP lurched hard to the right and 
nominated an unelectable candidate in 
Barry Goldwater. Republicans counter 
that this election is more like 1980, when 
voters ignored fears that Ronald Reagan 
was too conservative because they were 
determined to be rid of an incumbent they 
deemed inadequate. 

More likely, this election will be some 
thing entirely new, not quite like either 
of those races, driven less by mass tides 
and more by events. No one can predict 
the crisis that has not yet happened; the 
surges and missteps as yet unimagined; 
the fortunes and misfortunes of Europe, 
or China, or the Middle East, or all three. 
The primary season chooses a nominee 
but rarely, if ever, determines the election. 
Mitt Romney’s ugly wins of springtime 
will be ancient history by October, and 
President Obama will have his turn under 
the microscope. 
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Where Santorum gets his missionary 
zeal and why he won't give up 





BY MICHAEL CROWLEY 


HATEVER BECOMES OF 
Rick Santorum’s cam- 
paign for President—and 
after Super Tuesday, he 
faces an uphill battle for 
the nomination—he has already accom- 
plished one remarkable feat. In the past few 
weeks, Santorum has changed the political 
conversation, rewriting a years-old script 
about the recession and Obamacare into a 
provocative new story about faith, culture 
and, most explosively, sex in America. 
And that has Democrats already claim- 
ing a kind of victory. The GOP campaign’s 
lurch away from economic issues is looking 
like a gift to Barack Obama. A recent AP/GfK 
poll showed that Obama’s approval rating 
among women has soared by 10 points 
since mid-December. For this, Santorum 
can take more credit than anyone else. He 
has restoked old culture-war embers with 
his complaints about contraception and pre- 
natal testing, his warning that Satan has in- 
filtrated American culture and his assertion 
that maybe church and state shouldn't be so 
separate after all. He’s had help, of course: 
from Rush Limbaugh's creative new defini- 
tions of slut and prostitute; from a Virginia 
Republican attempt to force women con- 
templating abortions to have transvaginal 
ultrasounds; and from Washington Repub- 
licans demanding that employers be able to 
refuse insurance coverage for contraception. 
All that, and the unlikely rise of San- 
torum himself, is a reminder that the reli- 
gious right’s fervor never died; it was only 


drowned out by issues like health care and 
the economy. The Tea Party’s fixation on 
bailouts and the Constitution wasn’t a re- 
placement for social conservatism but a 
complement to it; polls show that Tea Par- 
ty members are far more socially conserva- 
tive than other Americans. Recall that one 
of the first fights picked by the Tea Party’s 
House freshmen in 2011 was over banning 
federal funding for Planned Parenthood. 
And while Mitt Romney leaves this faction 
of the party cold, Santorum—although 
he now trails Romney by more than 200 
delegates—has become its new champion. 

For a standard bearer of the religious 
right, Santorum began his career in surpris- 
ingly secular fashion. He entered politics in 
his 30s more interested in partisan tactics 
than in moral issues and actually avoided 
the topic of abortion. Today he’s a changed 
man. He promotes a Catholic moral code 
that says abortion should be a crime, con- 
traception is wrong and same-sex marriage 
isa threat to civilization comparable to sanc- 
tioned pedophilia or bestiality. As Republi- 
cans muddle their way toward a nominee, 
they'll have to decide whethera man so con- 
fidently guided by his faith makes for the 
strongest candidate against Obhama—and if 
not, whether to vote for him anyway. 


SANTORUM, 53, WAS RAISED IN A CATHOLIC 
household, one where “you had to be on 
your deathbed” to skip Sunday Mass, re- 
called his brother Dan. His father Aldo 
was born i in northern Italy and arrived i in 


the U.S. in the 1930s to join his own father, 
who'd found work as a coal miner. After 
serving as an airplane mechanic in World 
Warll, Aldo earned a doctorate in psycholo- 
gy and tooka job with the Veterans Admin- 
istration, where his wife Catherine became 
an administrative nurse. They raised Rick 
in the western Pennsylvania town of But- 
ler, a tight-knit working-class community 
where, he explained in an interview on the 
eve of Super Tuesday, “everybody knew 
everybody in the neighborhood.” 

Although politics was rarely discussed 
at home, Santorum has said his parents 
adored the Catholic John F. Kennedy. But he 
inherited no love for Democrats. As a Penn 
State freshman, he volunteered for Penn- 
sylvania Republican Senator John Heinz, a 
moderate, and then Jed the campus College 
Republicans chapter. He became known 
for both ambition and stridency. “He was 
outspoken, so he could be controversial,” 
recalls former Pennsylvania Congressman 
Phil English, who ran the state’s College 
Republicans. But he was no ideologue. “I 
was more of a political operative than I was 
someone who had strong convictions about 
issues,” Santorum told NPR last May. 

After earning an M.B.A. from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and a law degree 
from Penn State, Santorum joined a blue- 
chip Pittsburgh firm. There he met a law 
student named Karen Garver, also raised 
in a Catholic family and also not very 
observant—and living with an ob-gyn 
who, in addition to being some 40 years her 
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Santorum’s faith is 
the result of a journey 


that began after he 


entered politics 





Santorum’s Transformation. From moderate conservative to religious warrior 
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senior, had co-founded an abortion clinic 
in the area. They broke up. Rick and Karen 
started dating and were married in 1990, 
by which time Rick had left his job to run 
for Congress. 

His prospects didn’t look good against 
a 14-year Democratic incumbent. Republi- 
can officials offered no assistance. “He was 
pretty much out there on his own,” says 
former Pennsylvania Congressman Bob 
Walker. With his faith still in “hiberna- 
tion,” as he puts it, he avoided social issues, 
offered a reform agenda and hammered 
his opponent for living near Washing- 
ton, far from the district. Santorum was 
badly outspent but knocked on more than 
20,000 doors and won by 2 points. He was 
only 32. In Congress he quickly made his 
name as a reformer, hounding Democrat- 
ic leaders with charges of corruption and 
waste everywhere from the House bank 
to the Capitol barbershop. 

The 1994 press release announcing 
Santorum’s bid for the Senate talked 
about “accountable government” but 
made no mention of social issues. Santo- 
rum says that while he was pro-life at the 
time, he consciously avoided the divisive 
topic of abortion: “When that issue was 
being discussed, I'd just leave the room.” 
On arriving in the Senate after knock- 
ing off another incumbent Democrat, he 
was known more as a partisan firebrand 
than as a moralist. Democrats called his 
denunciations of Bill Clinton disrespect- 
ful. West Virginia Democrat Robert Byrd 
once scolded Santorum for using rheto- 
ric better suited to “an alehouse or beer 
tavern” than the Senate chamber. Demo- 


cratic Senator Bob Kerreywondered 
‘FoR CAMPAIGN) that moment, the sound of a baby’s 
TO time.com/ | Cries could be heard from the hall- 
santorumpix ] 


if Santorum might be the Latin word 
for an unpublishable epithet. After 
nearly five years in Washington, 
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Santorum says, he hadn’t once men- 
tioned abortion on the House or Senate 
floor. “I was a reformer. I was a man on 
the move,” he explained in 2008. Faith, he 
said, “wasn’t central to who I was.” 

When Rick and Karen married, they 
discussed taking faith more seriously, the 
start of what he calls a “gradual process.” 
But a turning point came in 1995, when 
Rick started attending Mass at a conserva- 
tive Catholic church in Virginia. The priest 
there challenged him to deepen his faith, 
he says, and “sort of lit the fire intellectually 
for me.” He dived into books on theology 
and philosophy, including writings by bio- 
ethicist Leon Kass, an opponent of cloning, 
and Alasdair MacIntyre, a British philoso- 
pher who argues against the primacy of in- 
dividual freedom in society. 

On Capitol Hill, Rick began attend- 
ing weekly Bible-study classes, and soon 
Karen was equally engaged in spiritual 
transformation. “My faith just started to 
take off, blossom,” he explained in a 2008 
speech at Florida’s Catholic Ave Maria Uni- 
versity. “It was incredible, and it felt like I 
was a whole new person.” 

It was then that Santorum’s public and 
private lives began to converge. In late 1995 
the Republican Senate fought to ban so- 
called partial-birth abortions performed 
as late as 26 weeks into a pregnancy. Lis- 
tening to his colleagues debate, Santorum 
was moved to speak out against what he 
called a “barbaric” procedure, tantamount 
to “legal infanticide.” As he did, he sensed 
a higher power guiding him. At the end 
of one especially passionate Senate-floor 
speech in September 1996, he said, “It is 

not a blob of tissue. It’s a baby.” At 
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way. Santorum later wrote that he 
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heard the infant’s cry asa divine “message.” 
The message seemed to grow louder just 
a week later, when Karen, five months preg- 
nant with the couple’s fourth child (they 
now have seven), had a sonogram that re 
vealed a fatal defect in the fetus. When adoc 
torsuggested aborting the fetus, she refused, 
and Rick recalls the “eerie” moment when a 
light flicked off at the mention of abortion. 
An effort at corrective surgery produced a 
severe infection that threatened Karen's life. 
Shivering from a 105°F (40.5°C) fever, Karen 
went into early childbirth, and the child, a 
boy they named Gabriel, died just two hours 
after birth. The Santorums slept that night 
with the lifeless baby between them, then 
took it home for their children to see. 
Santorum was bereft. “I looked up to 
God and said, ‘Hey, remember me? I'm 
the guy out there doing your stuff,” he 
recalled at Ave Maria. But then he came to 
view the tragedy as another message. He 
framed a photograph of the baby to keep 
on his desk, a reminder of the humanity of 
even a half-developed fetus and therefore 
of the evil of abortion. “Losing Gabriel fun- 
damentally changed his life,” says Santo- 
rum’s friend and former Senate colleague, 
Ohio attorney general Mike DeWine. 


BUT SO DID SOMEONE ELSE: HIS FATHER-IN- 
law Kenneth Garver. Santorum credits 
Garver, a geneticist who spent much of his 
career at the University of Pittsburgh, for 
having “quite an impact” on his thinking. 
It was Garver who sat Santorum down and 
convinced him that abortion isa grave sin, 
offering him a “scientific point of view” on 
when life begins, as he puts it, and that, as 
he told voters in January, “at the moment 
of conception there is a unique individual, 
someone with a unique DNA whoisalive.” 

Garver’s influence on Santorum 
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extends to other, related issues. An obser- 
vant Catholic, now 88, Garver was a pe- 
diatrician who became a human-genetics 
researcher, then raised alarms about the 
dark side of the science he'd helped ad- 
vance. Garver has written frequently 
about the social consequences of genetic 
and prenatal science, publishing articles 
in scientific and Catholic journals detail- 
ing the mid—2oth century American and 
German eugenics programs, which sought 
to weed out supposedly weak members of 
society through abortion, sterilization 
and euthanasia. In 1995, Garver helped 
organize a conference focused, in part, on 
Nazi medicine and the prospect of what 
he has termed “selective breeding.” Santo 
rum says he and Garver have had “endless 
hours of conversations on this subject.” 

Perhaps asa result, Santorum is gripped 
by the idea of a society that chooses which 
lives are worth living. In 2006 he co- 
sponsored a bil] banning “fetal harvesting” 
for medical research, and he has said stem- 
cell research that destroys human embryos 
is based on a godless “Nietzschean cosmo 
logical view.” During the 2005 debate over 
ending life support for the severely brain 
damaged Terri Schiavo, Santorum traveled 
to Florida to pray with relatives seeking to 
keep Schiavo alive. 

Karen Santorum has attributed her 
husband's presidential candidacy to the 
passage of Obama’s 2009 health care 
reform—not because of the law’s individu 
al mandate but because the couple believes 
it will lead to rationed care for disabled 
Americans. That “put the fire in my belly,” 
she said in February. Rick has also warned 
that the law’s coverage of prenatal genetic 
testing will cause more abortions and “cull 
the ranks of the disabled from our society.” 

For Santorum, abstract issues hit home 
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again in 2008, when Karen gave birth toa 
daughter, Bella, afflicted with trisomy 18, 
a genetic disorder similar to Down syn- 
drome. “He’s had to live out some very 
hard choices in his life that almost parallel 
his public-policy positions,” says his friend 
Tony Perkins, president of the Evangelical 
Family Research Council. 


BY THE LATE I990S, SANTORUM HAD COM- 
pleted the transformation from reformer 
to cultural warrior. He came to oppose 
abortion even in cases of rape or incest or 
when the mother’s health is in danger and 
argued that public schools should have 
the option of teaching the theologically 
based theory of intelligent design. The 
infamous 2003 interview in which he lik 
ened same-sex couples to “man on child, 
man on dog” relationships made him a 
permanent Daily Show antihero. 

But the man who once took on the 
Washington establishment had become 
a part of it. He rose to the No. 3 position in 
the Senate GOP leadership and served as 
liaison to its lobbyist allies. He sent ample 
pork back home. “He was good on ear 
marks,” says Santorum’s former colleague 
Arlen Specter. He courted labor, breaking 
with the GOP to support minimum-wage 
increases and oppose union restrictions. 

Santorum also embraced George W. 
Bush’s conservative agenda, including 
partial Social Security privatization and 
unyielding support for the Iraq war. In his 
2006 re-election bid, he came under fire 
for living in Virginia, like the incumbent 
Democrat he beat in 1990, and suffered 
a humiliating 17-point defeat. After the 
election, Dan Santorum recalls, the fam 
ily held a Mass to pray for the man who 
had just defeated Rick, and Rick accepted 
the result as “part of God's plan.” 








NOT-SO-SUPER TUESDAY 


TODAY, THE RAP ON SANTORUM IS THAT 
he's a dour moral scold—“a sourpuss,” as 
conservative writer John Podhoretz puts 
it. His dark visions don’t exactly conjure a 
Reaganesque shining city ona hill. 

Santorum says that’s not really him, 
that the media typecast him as a radi 
cal social conservative. So now he takes 
more care to tout his economic ideas 
including a flat tax for businesses 
and individuals and a 0% tax for 
manufacturing—and his years of work 
in the Senate on foreign policy issues like 
U.S. relations with Iran and Syria. 

But it’s obvious that nothing inspires 
him quite like morality and culture. A for 
mer aide once described him as “a Catholic 
missionary who happens to be in the Sen 
ate.” That much is clear from his pungent 
claim that JFK’s 1960 speech on the separa 
tion of church and state made him “want 
to throw up.” Or Santorum’s 2008 speech 
casting politics as a “spiritual war” against 
the influence of Satan in America. That 
sort of talk unnerves GOP strategists who 
assume that the more the GOP primary 
campaign turns on the abortion rate and 
not the unemployment rate, the harder it 
will be to defeat Obama—whether Santo 
rum is the nominee or not. 

But it’s unrealistic to think Santorum 
can revert to his original, nonreligious 
image. He says that even as he faced de 
feat in 2006, he refused to back down 
from his unpopular stands on Iraq and 
Social Security. “I probably made things 
worse,” he says, with a note of pride. As 
he told a Catholic journal in 2010, “I was 
not trying to be a successful politician 
who gets re-elected by following the di 
rection in which the wind is blowing. I 
was trying to move public discourse.” In 
that sense, he has already succeeded. m 
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WORLD | SYRIA 


IN A WAR ZONE, SOME BUILDINGS ARE OBVIOUS 
targets—command centers, weapons depots, enemy hideouts— 
and some are not, like schools, hospitals, media centers. But in the 
battle for Syria, where rules of war do not apply and where civilians 
are facing a savage massacre, the house that served as a makeshift 
press center in the rebel district of Bab Amr is ground zero. 


Destroying that target would go a long way toward al- 
lowing the regime of Bashar Assad to flatten the entire 
enclave without the whole world watching. 

And so, at 8:22 in the morning on Feb. 22, the rockets 
fell, three of them hitting near the house with a fourth 
on the way. “You have to get out!” someone yelled, and 
two journalists ran toward the front door to grab their 
shoes, which had been left there in accordance with 
local tradition. Another, French photographer Wil- 
liam Daniels, who was on assignment for Time, threw 
himself against a wall, bracing for the impact of the 
approaching rocket. It exploded directly outside the 
building, rattling the walls, filling the room with dust 
and debris but leaving him unharmed. 

His friends were not as lucky. “William, 

William! I can’t move,” came a cry from 

the rubble. It was Edith Bouvier, 31, 
a reporter for the French daily 

Le Figaro and one of the five foreign 
journalists who, along with Dan- 
iels, 35, had sneaked across the ‘ed 
borderfrom LebanonintoSyria ovis 
over the previous two days. 
Bouvier was bleeding heavily, 
her left femur badly broken. 

He pulled her out, then headed 
toward the door to find help. 

That was when the French- 
man saw his friends. The front 
of the house and its doorway had 
taken the full force of the explosion. 

Freelance photographer Rémi Ochlik, 28, 
lay at the entrance. Daniels tapped him gently on 
the head three times: “Rémi. Rémi. Rémi?” Nothing. 

“Edith,” Daniels gasped, “Rémi is not with us 
anymore.” 

On the ground near Ochlik was Marie Colvin, 56, 
an American correspondent for the Sunday Times of 
Britain, who had worn a black eye patch ever since she 
lost an eye in the civil war in Sri Lanka. She was leg- 
endary for being the first reporter into any war zone— 
and the last one out. This would be her final battle. 
The explosion had killed them both instantly. 
Elsewhere in the house, Sunday Times photographer 
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Paul Conroy was badly injured in the abdomen and 
leg. A Spanish reporter, Javier Espinosa, 47, was un- 
scathed. The survivors, bleeding and shaken, huddled 
for 10 minutes with their Syrian hosts, in the most 
solid spot in the house: the bathroom. Then a car sped 
to the entrance to take them away. 

The anti-Assad activists raced the foreigners toa 
makeshift clinic in the neighborhood. Bouvier needed 
an operation for two fractures in her femur, the doc- 
tor said, a procedure that could not be performed in 
Bab Amr. He gave her morphine to dull the pain, and 
eventually the nurses—activists with some first-aid 
training—taught Daniels how to administer injec- 
tions. Meanwhile, the Syrian army was moving closer 
to Bab Amr, a tiny district in the city of Homs. “I kept 

having three thoughts,” Daniels recalls. “Save 
Edith’s leg. Get some of Rémi’s things home. 
Get out of there.” 


TURKEY 


Bloody Anniversary 
A YEAR AGO, ON MARCH 6, A GROUP 
of teenagers in the Syrian town of 

Dara‘a scribbled graffiti on a wall: 

THE PEOPLE WANT THE REGIME TO 

FALL—a verbatim echo of the chant 

that had recently shaken Tunisia 

and Egypt and led to the demise of 
ingrown tyrannies. The boys were 
thrown into jail, an overreaction on the 
part of the Assad regime that only ensured 

that the Arab Spring would blow into Syria. 
Incensed local residents began staging huge and 
brave protests against the dynasty that has ruled the 
country since 1970. Demonstrations spread to other 
cities and were met with vicious reprisals: arrests, tor- 
ture and killing. The crackdown encouraged a series 
of military mutinies and defections. Civil disobedi- 
ence turned into armed struggle. Cities were besieged; 
the country slipped into war. The U.N. estimates that 
7,500 people have been killed so far. 

Syria has a particular tradition of keeping mas- 
sacres private. In 1982 the city of Hama staged an 
uprising against the government, then ruled by the 
father of the current President. It was ruthlessly put 
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down with hardly anyone to bear witness to what 
took place. The consensus is that at least 10,000 died, 
though some estimates are twice that. It has been 
hard to know the truth on the ground in Syria even 
in good times; in bad times it is impossible—and 
dangerous. Residents of Hama told a Time reporter on 
a clandestine visit in August that they know where 
the bodies are buried but do not dare pray over the 
grave sites because the regime continues to watch and 
to punish. To Damascus, mourning—even genera- 
tions after—is dissent. 

But the Arab Spring proved that sunlight can be a 
revolutionary weapon; government brutality, when 
filmed and tweeted and posted on Facebook, shames 
the world into paying attention. Geopolitics also puts 
Syria in the spotlight: the country sits at the strategic 
nexus in the fight between the Shi‘ite theocracy in Iran 
and the region’s Sunni powers, led by Saudi Arabia. 
The 21 other members of the Arab League have called 
on Assad to step down and pressed China and Russia 
to cut their ties with his regime. Syrian dissidents 
smuggled Daniels and his colleagues into Homs to 
make sure the story stayed in the headlines and to try 
to save the city from Hama’s fate. “These journalists 
are witnesses to this gigantic crime,” says Ricken Patel, 
director of Avaaz, a New York City—based organization 
that has helped journalists get into Homs. The Syrian 
dissidents are “really are grateful for their bravery.” 

The journey into Bab Amr was harrowing. The 
Westerners had been led in by activists through an old 
2¥2-mile (4 km) water pipeline. At 5 ft. 4 in. (160 cm) 
high, it did not have quite enough room for adults to 
stand. (Daniels is nearly 6 feet tall.) It also ran under 
the Syrian army’s firing positions. Abandoned by the 
regime, the tunnel was used by dissidents to transport 
supplies to the besieged residents of Bab Amr. Couriers 
crouched on motorbikes would carry medicine and 
food and perhaps weapons in and wounded Syrians 
out. But could it be used to transport injured journal 
ists to safety as well? Daniels and Bouvier did not want 
to try, since the doctor had warned that she could die 
of a blood clot if she was not moved carefully. 

The four survivors were ushered into a new hide 
out: a single room with one small window, surround 
ed by taller houses and hidden from the street. For the 
next four days, Daniels, Bouvier, Espinosa and Conroy 
were trapped there, listening to rockets and shells 
exploding from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. and sometimes during 
the night. “Some days there were 300 bombs,” Daniels 
says. “You cannot imagine what it was like.” Noon 
prayers provided the only daytime lull. It was nearly 
impossible to communicate with the outside world. In 
fact, doing so was a huge risk. Phones could help the 
military pinpoint the journalists’ location. And then 
there was that sound. “A drone overhead,” Daniels 
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IN HIS OWN WORDS 


That first day in the clinic, | was very, 

very anxious. | was going back and forth, 
seeing how Paul and Edith were and stop- 
ping in the kitchen to smoke cigarettes. It 
was terrible seeing her in that much pain. 
But | was trying not to show it to Edith. 

| kept going to her, kissing and touching 
her hand, holding her, saying, “It’s 

going to be O.K.” She was in real need 

of it. But out of the room, | was utterly 
anxious. In the kitchen | began to cry. 
One Syrian guy touched my shoulder and 
said, “You have to be strong for her.” | 
said, “Yes, you are right.” | felt bad. These 
guys were not crying, and they had lost 
family members, relatives, neighbors. And 
there is no solution for them. That quickly 
helped me not to cry again. 


In a video 
uploaded 

to YouTube, 
photographer 
William Daniels, 
left, and reporter 
Edith Bouvier, 
below, plead for 
help. Bouvier's 
leg was severely 
injured in a rocket 
attack that also 
killed two of their 
companions 


French 
photographer 
Rémi Ochiik 
just after 
rossing the 
border from 





morning 





recalls. “It made us crazy. We could hear it above, all 
the time, all the time.” 

With the media center destroyed, the closest Inter 
net connection to the new hideout was a hazardous 
10-minute walk through Bab Amr, which was ringed 
with government snipers. The journalists recorded a 
video and handed it to activists who braved the route 
and uploaded it to YouTube. Seen throughout 
the world, the video showed Daniels, Conroy 
and Bouvier appealing to French authorities 
and the International Committee for the Red 
Cross (ICRC) to evacuate them. Terrified that 
Assad’s forces would find them, they lied 
about their location, saying in the video that 
they were far from the hospital. And they 
appeared curiously upbeat in spite of their injuries. 
“Edith looked radiant,” says Daniels, “because that is 
her personality and because we were determined to 
let her family know that her morale was O.K.” 

Their living conditions, however, were growing 
worse. The Syrian army had bombed rooftop water 
tanks, so the taps were running dry. The only light 
in the evenings came from candles and a gas lamp. 
Food grew scarce. One day, all the journalists had to 
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eat was a bowl of rice each. The residents of Bab Amr, 
however, were heartbreakingly kind, offering the visi 
tors candy and cigarettes, at one point even hunting 
down imported Winstons. They also supplied blan 
kets and an oil heater for the bitterly cold nights. Two 
activists were assigned to care for Bouvier and Conroy 
in 12-hour shifts. Most residents of Bab Amr, says 
Daniels, “had someone in their family, [maybe] 
several people, who had been killed. We felt 
very bad saying ‘Please help us get out of here. 
We have lost our friends.’ We couldn’t say that, 
because they had lost everything.” 
A two-hour truce on Friday, Feb. 24, allowed 
Daniels to shoot photos of the destruction and 
collect Ochlik’s things: a camera so battered 
it looked like a cauliflower, a computer, a ski cap, a 
passport—plus a couple of energy bars for the survi 
vors to share. Also in Ochlik’s bag was a pocket-size 
black notebook in which he had written key Arabic 
French translations for words including run and 
escape. Daniels and Espinosa were then driven over to 
the makeshift morgue in a nearby apartment where 
Ochlik and Colvin lay. The shrouds had been simply 
marked in Arabic: woMAN and MAN. Daniels wrote 


IN HIS OWN WORDS 


Rémi was a friend | had known exactly 
one year. We had met the first time at 
the Tunisian border, covering the Libya 
crisis. Two weeks later, | joined him in 
Benghazi. One day between Brega and 
Ras Lanuf, we were walking along this 
very long road, and a mortar hit the 
ground in the sand 30 meters from us. 
We were shocked, our ears ringing, but 
we were untouched. A few months later 
we were together in Tripoli, entering 
Muammar Gaddafi's compound togeth- 
er. He took a photo of me hiding behind 
a car with a guy coming up behind me 
with an RPG. He sent it to me to tease 
me: “You look so scared!” —W. D. 


out their names in block letters, so they could be iden- 
tified in case the bodies were scattered in the turmoil. 

As the cease-fire drew to a close, Daniels and Espi- 
nosa returned to the building where they were hiding 
and found five ambulances from the Syria Arab Red 
Crescent (SARC) parked outside. “We aren't here for 
you,” one driver told the journalists. He offered to take 
them to the ICRC convoy, but SARC would first need 
to hand the group over to the regime forces, some- 
thing the journalists believed could endanger them. 
“We are here to get wounded Syrians out. The ICRC is 
just outside Bab Amr, 500 meters away. You can talk 
to them.” 

Daniels borrowed the ambulance’s radio set and 
raised the ICRC head in Syria, Marianne Gasser. She 
told him, “We're negotiating to go into Bab Amr. It 
should be fine.” 

Minutes passed. On the radio, Gasser told Daniels, 
“Good news. One ambulance will stay, and I will come 
to you with two other ambulances.” But then one of 
the paramedics with Daniels suddenly said, “We have 
been ordered to leave now.” 

That sent Daniels into a panic. “You can’t leave us! 
One ambulance is supposed to stay.” 

“We'll pick you up later” was the response as the 
SARC drove off. 

That night the government unleashed several 
rockets, seemingly aimed at the journalists’ hideout. 
Daniels suspects the presence of the ambulances 
tipped off the regime to the journalists’ whereabouts. 
The attack continued through the night and into the 
morning. “We were really scared,” says Daniels. Word 
had reached them from the French government that 
it was imperative that they leave Bab Amr. “We de- 
cided the very next ambulance that came, we had to 
go with them.” 

But none came. 


Making a Break for the Border 

“WE WERE GOING CRAZY,” DANIELS RECALLS, “WE 
knew that security forces were closing in on Bab Amr. 
They were trying to enter close to our house. We knew 
from the sound of the tank shelling—the level was 
low, there were booms—that they were very close. We 
learned that the ambulance was supposed to come on 
Monday at noon. But they had not come Saturday or 
Sunday, so we no longer trusted them.” 

By the evening of Sunday, Feb. 26, the four col- 
leagues made a decision: they would escape the way 
they came, through the tunnel. They taped Bouvier to 
a stretcher and four Syrians took turns carrying her, 
two at a time, with Daniels beside them. They had to 
crouch as they walked through the pipe, and they fell 
farther and farther behind Conroy and Espinosa, who 
were with several Syrian activists, some of them on 
motorbikes. (Conroy’s injuries did not require him to 
lie flat and made him easier to transport.) Suddenly 
there were explosions at the tunnel’s end. The army 
was onto them. People fled, screaming. 

Daniels found himself alone in the dark with 
Bouvier; both were breathless and terrified. A rebel 
fighter approached, mumbling, “No problem, no 
problem,” and placed a Kalashnikov rifle across 
Bouvier’s slender body, warning them to cover their 
faces from a possible gas attack. Then he ran off. The 
gun ($1,600 on the black market) was a gift for them 
to defend themselves. 

Fighting to remain calm, Daniels began trying to 
drag the stretcher, but he couldn’t move it. He weighed 
the option of carrying Bouvier over his shoulder but 
quickly realized it would be impossible. “It was a 
nightmare,” he says. “We were alone. I didn’t know 
what to do. She was saying, ‘We have to move. We 
have to move.’ And I was saying, ‘Wait, let me think.’ 

I thought, O.K., if this is the time for us to die, it’s 
O.K. But I did not want us to suffer—getting shot and 
bleeding to death for hours.” 

Then Daniels heard a buzzing noise. It was a far-off 
motorbike and it was headed their way, its headlight 
dim but welcome. Daniels ran toward it, shouting for 
help, and the driver stopped. They sat Bouvier on the 
bike, jamming the rifle between her and the driver, 
with Daniels perched behind. Bumping through 
the darkness, toppling over a number of times, they 
headed not away from Bab Amr but back to what little 
shelter it offered. 

Conroy managed to make it to the Lebanese 
border. A couple of days later, Espinosa too got across. 
But perhaps 13 Syrian activists died in the attack on 
the tunnel. The hopes of Bouvier’s and Daniels’ 
friends and relatives in France were crushed when 
French President Nicolas Sarkozy retracted a state- 
ment that the two French journalists had also made 
their way to safety. 

Back in the hideout, a Syrian activist laid out a last- 
ditch escape plan for the next day, Feb. 27. They would 
disguise Bouvier in Islamic dress and try another 
route, which the activist admitted was even more 
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dangerous. “Yesterday,” he said, “my friend was killed 
on that road.” The French journalists had no choice. 
Bouvier’s leg was deteriorating, and everyone expect 
ed the Syrian army to launch an attack at dawn. 

“We'll try it,” they said. They were bundled into a 
car with fighters from the Free Syrian Army (FSA), a 
group of army defectors battling Assad’s forces. In a 
series of vehicles, they drove through terrain held by 
government forces. “I cannot give details because the 
route was absolutely secret,” Daniels says. “But it was 
very, very dangerous. We were very, very scared.” 

When they finally stopped at a safe house, they 
were overwhelmed by food and warmth. Everyone 
wanted to have a photo taken with Bouvier, who had 
become famous since the YouTube video. “She was 
like an icon of the revolution,” Daniels says, laugh 
ing. After two nights, the FSA escorts took them to 
a second safe house before smuggling them across 
into Lebanon on March tr. In all, the escape route was 
25 miles (40 km) long but had taken almost four days 
to travel. Bouvier and Daniels turned on their mobile 
phones and sent ecstatic messages to friends. “We 
are out,” Daniels texted photo editor Patrick Witty at 
Time. “And Edith is safe!” 

Flown back to France, the two were greeted at the 
airport by Sarkozy, who praised “the knightly spirit 
of ... William Daniels, who at no point abandoned his 
colleague, even though he was not injured and could 
have escaped.” The tribute left Daniels uneasy. He did 
not want to be portrayed as a hero. 

One other anxiety has been relieved. Three days 
after Daniels wrote Ochlik’s and Colvin’s names on 
their body bags, medical workers buried their corpses 
because there was no longer fuel for refrigerating the 
morgue. SARC exhumed the bodies when regime forces 
finally seized control of Bab Amr on March 3. Colvin’s 
remains were repatriated to New York, Ochlik’s to 
Paris, where they were cremated on March 6, the one 
year anniversary of the Syrian uprising. 

But something troubles Daniels. He says repeatedly 
that he is deeply uncomfortable that the ordeal of 
Western journalists has gripped the world’s atten 
tion while hundreds of residents in Bab Amr have 
been killed. The people they left behind may well 
have been slaughtered by the Syrian army. With the 
supply and escape tunnel reportedly destroyed, the 
odor of death pervades the district. The carnage con 
tinues in other parts of Syria. The violence Assad has 
unleashed “will get worse before it gets better,” Gen 
eral James Mattis, the top U.S. commander in the 
Middle East, told the Senate Armed Services Com 
mittee. “He will continue to employ heavier and 
heavier weapons on his people.” 

“The real story is not us,” Daniels says. “It’s the 
Syrian people.” It is, unfortunately, a story that can 
not yet be told in full. Even the names of the activists 
who died in the rescue must remain secret. The very 
revelation of their identities is likely to put others in 
danger in a Syria where mourning the dead may itself 
be punishable by death. cc) 
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DIPLOMACY 





HOW BIBI 


LEARNED 
TO TRUST 





BARACK 





The prospect of a nuclear-armed Iran has forged a fragile peace between the 
leaders of Israel and the U.S. By Massimo Calabresi and Jay Newton-Small 


FOR THE PAST THREE YEARS, BARACK 
Obama and Benjamin Netanyahu have 
had a relationship of mutual—and deep 
ening—distrust. At their first meeting, 
in May 2009, Obama privately asked the 
Israeli Prime Minister to embrace the 
creation of a Palestinian state, but Netan 
yahu refused. A year later, at the height of 
the greatest U.S.-Israeli tensions in a gen- 
eration, Obama left Netanyahu negotiating 
with White House aides in the West Wing 
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while he went to dinner with his family, 
a move dubbed “the Snub” in the interna 
tional media after it was leaked. By the time 
of their encounter in May 2or11, Netanyahu 
was lecturing Obama in front of the camer 
as and rallying Congress against the Presi- 
dent’s peace proposals. 

So it was clear they were working hard 
to reconcile when on March 5 they man- 
aged to pull off a summit that both sides 
called sober, professional and—most 


surprising—successful. That’s because at 
the top of the agenda was a shared high 
stakes mission: stopping Iran’s nuclear pro- 
gram. For the moment, Bibi and Barack’s 
interests are aligned. In the midst ofa presi- 
dential campaign, Obama needs to show 
he’s a staunch defender of Israel, while 
Netanyahu, who may still act unilaterally 
on Iran, needs to keep America at his side. 

But this political symbiosis may not 
last very long. Even as international eco 
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nomic sanctions have begun to squeeze 
Iran’s economy andits leaders have shown 
a new interest in compromise, the Islamic 
Republic has accelerated its uranium- 
enrichment program and is getting ever 
closer to being able to produce a bomb, ac- 
cording to the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency (IAEA). An Iranian nuclear 
arsenal would be an unacceptable threat 
to regional and global stability, Obama has 
declared. For Israel, it would be a matter of 
survival, says Netanyahu. 

Iran presents a challenge for the two 
leaders because they differ over how and 
when Iran should be stopped. The U.S.’s 
massive military advantage means it could 
set back Iran’s nuclear program at the last 
minute, perhaps as much as a year or two 
from now, when Iran could be in the final 
stages of producing a nuclear weapon, but 
for the time being, diplomacy offers a cheap 
er and potentially more effective long-term 
solution. For Israel and its much smaller 
military, the moment when it could attack 
Iran’s program alone and do meaningful 
damage is about to pass, ifit hasn’t passed al- 
ready. Once it does, Israel might have to rely 
on the US. to protect it. That, Netanyahu 
stated the evening after his March 5 meet 
ing with Obama, issomething he would not 
accept. Reminding his listeners of the U.S.’s 
refusal to bomb Auschwitz during World 
War Il, he declared at the annual meeting of 
the American Israel Public Affairs Commit 
tee (AIPAC) in Washington, “Never again 
will the Jewish people be powerless and sup- 
plicants for our fate and our very survival.” 

Despite their history of distrust, Obama 
and Netanyahu must cooperate if they are 
to stop Iran from getting a nuclear weapon. 
Obama must persuade Netanyahu not to at 
tack Iran while American diplomacy and 
ever tightening sanctions still have achance 
tosucceed. Netanyahu must decide whether 
he can rely on Obama to stop Iran from get- 
ting a nuclear weapon after Israel no longer 
can. Neither man is particularly comfort- 
able with the bet he is placing on the other. 


FOR THE PAST SIX MONTHS, OBAMA'S IRAN 
strategy has been gaining force and cred- 
ibility, as international sanctions have 
finally begun to bite. Late last year, Con 
gress passed tough measures aimed at Teh 
ran’s banks, including Iran’s central bank, 
blocking much of the country’s foreign ex 
change. Then in January, Obama persuad 
ed the European Union to stop buying oil 
from Iran. The results have been crippling: 
the rial, the Iranian currency, has lost 75% 
of its value, and the country is suffering 
from hyperinflation. With its ally Syria 
foundering and its major oil consumer 
China shopping elsewhere for its energy 
needs, Iran has never before been so alone. 
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At the same time, the Iranians have ac- 
celerated their nuclear program. Last June, 
Tehran announced it was tripling the speed 
at which its centrifuges were enriching ura- 
nium. Though Tehran claims the program 
is for peaceful purposes only—for electric- 
ity and medical isotopes—the IAEA con 
cluded in November that there were “strong 
indicators” that Iran was pursuing military 
applications. Last month Iran allowed in 
spectors back in for the first time in more 
than a year, but those inspections ended af 
ter just two days when U.N. officials were 
denied access to Parchin, a military site. 

Obama has his reasons for preferring 
diplomacy. A military strike by Israel 
would, at most, set back Tehran’s nuclear 
program by a year. It would also unite Ira 
nian hard-liners and likely split the frag 
ile international alliance arrayed against 
them. The only way to end the Iranian 
threat permanently is to get the nation to 
voluntarily give up the pursuit of nuclear 
weapons. But Netanyahu sees himself as 
being in a long line of guardians of Israel 
and is unwilling to take a chance. Recently 
he has taken to talking about Esther, who 
saved the Jews from being massacred by 
the Persians 2,500 years ago. 

In January the White House began to 
view Netanyahu as a wild card. “This is a 
day when the world needs to commit not 
to allow another genocide and to act so that 
weapons of mass destruction don't reach 
the hands of Iran’s ayatullahs,” he told the 
Knesset in a session on Jan. 24 in honor of 
International Holocaust Remembrance 
Day. “We can’t stick our heads in the sand.” 
Netanyahu spoke about protecting Israe- 
lis from “annihilation” and the impending 
second Holocaust. 

By Feb. 2, Washington Post columnist 
David Ignatius reported, U.S. Defense Sec 
retary Leon Panetta had concluded “that 
there is a strong likelihood that Israel will 
strike Iran in April, May orJune.” At first the 
Administration tried to back Netanyahu 
down by convincing him of the futility of 
striking Iran on his own. In mid-February, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff Martin 
Dempsey said, “It’s not prudent at this point 
to decide to attack Iran ... We also know, or 
we believe we know, that Iran has not de- 
cided to make a nuclear weapon.” 

Which only stimulated more military 
threats from Netanyahu. 

Obama then dispatched to Jerusalem 
in rapid succession Dempsey, National Se 
curity Adviser Tom Donilon, anda slew of 
other aides to calm Israeli fears and per 
suade Netanyahu to hold off on bombing 
Iran. In reply, the Israelis told the U.S.: Stop 
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Staking out common ground 
Netanyahu and Obama on March § 


telling us a strike by our military won't 
work, and start telling us that if there’s no 
other option, you'll launch one yourself. 

For Obama, the potential clash with 
Netanyahu created another problem. Al 
ready Republicans competing to take his 
place were attacking him for being soft on 
Iran and an insufficient friend to Israel. 
Obama could not afford the political dam 
age that would come from a repeat of last 
year’s disastrous summit. Netanyahu, for 
his part, realized he has more room to strike 
Iran before November than after. “If Netan- 
yahu is considering attacking Iranian nu 
clear sites, he’s in a better position doing it 
in an election year,” says Elliott Abrams of 
the Council on Foreign Relations. “It will be 
supported by the GOP candidates. It will be 
popular here and in Israel.” 


BY MARCH I, SO MANY OFFICIALS HAD 
said so many things that White House 
aides began to sense that few in either Je- 
rusalem or Washington really understood 
where Obama stood, and the confusion 
threatened yet another public disagree 
ment with Netanyahu. With the sum 


mit approaching, Obama toughened his 
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Each man has 
decided to trust 
the other. Neither 
is comfortable 

with the bet he has 
placed on the other 


language. Calling in Jeffrey Goldberg, a 
widely read reporter on Middle East issues 
at the Atlantic, Obama used his toughest 
threats yet. Whereas usually a President 
will say only that all options are on the ta 
ble, Obama told Goldberg that a “military 
component” was possible. And in a direct 
effort to reassure Netanyahu, he said U.S. 
policy is to prevent a nuclear Iran, not con 
tain one. “I don’t bluff,” he added. 

Having recommitted the U.S. to a 
nuclear-free Iran, Obama then delivered a 
message to Jewish-American voters on the 
eve of the summit. Speaking at the AIPAC 
conference, he delivered a long list of his 
actions in support of Israel, from vetoing 
a U.N. Security Council resolution that 
would have found Israel guilty of apart 
heid to blocking a Palestinian move to be 
recognized as a state and helping get six 
trapped Israeli embassy employees out 
of their besieged Cairo embassy. “If dur 
ing this political season you hear some 
questions regarding my Administration's 
support for Israel, remember that it’s not 
backed up by the facts,” Obama said, con 
cluding, “I have Israel’s back.” 

When the two men finally met on 
March 5, the Administration’s efforts to 
control the politics of the summit seemed 
to have worked. The icy stares and outright 


antagonism were replaced by businesslike 
declarations of unity on Iran. 

They appeared to move a little closer 
on Iran behind the scenes as well. Obama 
“convinced [the Israelis] of the absolute seri 
ousness of how he takes this issue, prevent 
ing Iran from getting a nuclear weapon,” 
says a White House official. “Everyone 
came away with no lack of clarity on that 
front.” Further, says the aide, “there is a lot 
of agreement on strategy: continued dip 
lomatic sanctions backed by the credible 
threat of all options on the table.” Netan 
yahu claimed to have gotten increased as 
surances from the U.S. on a commitment 
to keep Iran from getting nuclear weapons. 

The new unity may have helped deliver 
progress on the diplomatic front. The day 
of the summit, Iran annulled the death 
sentence of an alleged American spy. The 
next day, Iran said it would allow IAEA 
inspectors into the Parchin facility, and 
the E.U. foreign policy chief announced 
that the U.S., the four other permanent 
members of the U.N. Security Council and 
Germany would restart talks with Iran 
on its nuclear program. Given the Irani 
ans’ history of using negotiations to stall, 
Obama said at a press conference the same 
day, “we will havea pretty good sense fairly 
quickly as to how serious they are about 
resolving the issue.” 

How long will the March truce between 
Bibi and Barack last? That depends on Iran. 
In their private meeting, neither man got 
exactly what he wanted—for Bibi, a prom 
ise from Obama to bomb Iran by a certain 
date; for Obama, a promise from Bibi not 
to. Netanyahu believes open-ended talks 
without an absolute freeze of the Iranian 
program will simply permit Iran to con 
tinue its pursuit of nuclear weapons and, 
Administration officials say, Netanyahu ex 
plicitly told the President he had not decided 
whether he would attack Iran unilaterally. 
Obama argues that the latest round of sanc 
tions targeting Iran’s oil and banking sec 
tors, which start in June, must be given time 
to work, and he refuses to say when the U.S. 
might stop talks and start bombing. 

At the least, the White House is con 
fident that the Israelis are more assured 
about Obama’s seriousness in preventing 
Iran from getting a nuclear weapon. The 
President even acknowledged that there 
might be a deadline, perhaps early next 
year, when his patience with Iran would 
run out. “We have a window through 
which we can resolve this issue peace 
fully,” Obama said at a press conference the 
day after the summit. 

Once that window closes, Netanyahu 
and Obama may find that Iran will bring 
them much closer together than either 
man could have managed by himself. = 
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Differential Diagnosis of Mood Disorders 


Dep’ , elevated, 
expansive, or irritable mood 
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Yes 





Due to the direct 
physiological effects of a 
general medical condition 


MOOD DISORDER DUETO 
A GENERAL MEDICAL 
CONDITION 










+No 
* Yes 
Due to the direct SUBSTANCE-INDUCED 
physiological effects of a MOOD DISORDER / 


substance (i.e,, a drug of 
abuse, a medication, or a 
toxin) 


+No 


Determine type of present 
and past mood episodes / 
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Elevated, expansive, or Yes MANIC EPISODE 
irritable mood; at least 1-week 
duration; marked impairment 
or hospitalization 
wo | 
Elevated, expansive, or | Vee HYPOMANIC EPISODE 


irritable mood, at least 
__duration; changes observable 
~ by others but less severe 

than a Manic Episode 


No} 


At least 2 weeks of 

depressed mood or loss of 
interest plus associated 
symptoms, and: nowbetter 
accounted for by Bereavement 
4 No} 

Criteria met for Manic 
Episode and Major 
Depressive Episode nearly 
every day for at least | week 
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every psychological problem humans 
experience. The new edition set to be 
published next year will be the first revi- 
sion since 2000. It will literally redefine 
what's normal. 

On any given day, 4.4 million Ameri- 
cans receive mental-health services. Pa- 
tients, doctors, insurers, pharmaceutical 
companies and taxpayers all have a stake 
in how the new edition is written. For 
anyone feeling down or anxious, tweaks 
to the DSM may determine whether their 
symptoms are merely unpleasant or actu- 
ally signs of disease. These changes will 
ripple through the mental-health field 
and affect whether and how much insur- 
ers will pay for treatment. Small wonder, 
then, that the production of what’s being 
called DSM 5 is wildly controversial. 

Some of the most heated disputes re- 
volve around how to diagnose well-known 
disorders. DSM contributors have pro- 
posed rewriting the definitions of autism, 
depression and schizophrenia, among 
others. Autism would become part of a 
“spectrum” of disorders including milder 
social-interaction problems like Asperger's 
syndrome. That proposal has angered advo- 
cates for the autistic, who fear the changes 
could obscure the reality that some autism 
patients need lifetime supervision. The 
new definition of depression would elimi- 
nate a current exception for bereavement, 
meaning those mourning the loss ofa loved 
one could be diagnosed with an illness. The 
American Psychiatric Association (APA) 
has proposed adding binge-eating disorder, 
though it would be defined, in part, with an 
imprecision bordering on absurdity: eating 
“an amount of food that is definitely larger 
than most people would eat.” 

Even as these arguments rage, sci- 
ence is making progress in unraveling 
what makes the mind go awry. Magnetic- 
imaging technology has shown that, for 
instance, when we are scared and anxious, 
the neurons in a brain region called the 
amygdala light up. But clinically speak- 
ing, when a patient is in front of a desk, 
that knowledge matters little in whether 
a psychiatrist can diagnose anxiety disor- 
der. Dr. David Kupfer, the genial Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh professor who chairs the 
DSM revision, says that although genetics 
and neuroscience have offered powerful 
insights into how mental illness begins, 
the research hasn’t advanced enough for 
use as a diagnostic tool. “I can’t do neuro- 
imaging in my office,” he says. “We are 








THE NEW 
ABNORMAL? 


Binge-eating disorder 
(BED) appears in the 
current DSM's appendix, 
but that means clinicians 
can't bill insurers for it. 
DSM § would include 
BED as a formal 
diagnosis, but critics 
question vague criteria 
like “eating until feeling 
uncomfortably full.” 





INTERNET | 


Despite a push by clinicians 
who say patients spend so 
much time playing online 
games and tweeting that 
they risk getting lower 
grades or losing jobs and 
relationships, DSM editors 
have said not enough 
research supports adding 
this diagnosis 





A highly disputed proposal 
for DSM 5, “hypersexual 
disorder” would mean 
engaging in sexual 
behaviors even when they 
interfere with, say, your 
marriage (infidelity) or job 
(looking at porn at work). 
But should we pathologize 
what some see as simply 
poor judgment? 


lacking the validation of these methods, 
which are promising but not decisive.” In 
simpler terms, mental-health diagnosis 
remains as much art as science. 


A Guidebook for the Mind 

TO UNDERSTAND THE IMPORTANCE OF THE 
DSM, you have to go back to 1840, when 
the U.S. first asked in the Census about 
the frequency of “idiocy/insanity.” Those 
who ran asylums had no standardized way 
to diagnose patients, which meant their 
treatments were capricious and occasion- 
ally abusive. 

In 1917, a group of U.S. psychiatrists 
persuaded the Census Bureau to gather 
uniform statistics from mental hospitals. 
What resulted was a mental-illness sec- 
tion of the American Medical Association's 
Standard Classified Nomenclature of Disease, 
which guided psychiatrists in how symp- 
toms clustered to form illnesses. From the 
beginning, what became the stand-alone 
book knownas the DSM was controversial. 
The editions published in 1952 and 1980 
deepened divisions between Freudians and 
their rivals, behavior therapists who had 
absorbed the ideas of Harvard’s B.F. Skin- 
ner, who believed psychology should be 
grounded in clinical trials rather than ther- 
apy sessions with no definable end points. 

All the debates originate from a cen- 


tral problem: we know the basic biology 
behind, say, leukemia, but we are mostly 
guessing at the biology of, say, obsessive- 
compulsive disorder (OCD). For all the 
magnetic-resonance-imaging tests that 
tell us which parts of the brain activate 
during obsessive-compulsive episodes, 
we are far from a blood test that could 
separate those with OCD from those who 
scrub their pots to a gloss when a mere 
rinse would do. 

Over the years, the gray areas have 
allowed many forces beyond science to 
shape the DSM, including politics. In 1974, 
the APA actually held a vote among mem- 
bers to determine whether one alleged 
disorder—homosexuality—even exists. 
Being gay was deemed sane by a vote of 
5,854 to 3,810, and homosexuality did not 
appear in the third edition of the DSM, 
published in 1980. 


A Paradigm Shift 

IN THE LATE ‘90S, WHEN DSM 5 RESEARCH 
began, the success of Prozac and other new 
drugs led many psychiatrists to believe they 
might be able to abandon the old diagnos- 
tic approach—depression is an abnormal 
or unconscious reaction to sad situations— 
for a chemical explanation: depression is 
a misfiring of neurotransmitters. Many 
researchers thought psychiatry was on 
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MENTAL HEALTH, BY THE BOOK 


DSM! DSM II | DSM II 

(1952) (1968) | (1980) 
WHAT WAS DIFFERENT 

Codified Freudian Described a gap Departed from 


ideas. Depression 
was seen as a 





| between “neurosis” 
| and “psychosis”; 





earlier editions to 
define diagnoses 


DSM IV 


| (2000) 


| Refined the 


symptom-based 
method with new 


reaction to early | both became by lists of science but kept 
stressors | popular terms symptoms rather | old diagnoses like 
than causes | “fetishism” 
WHAT WAS CONTROVERSIAL 

The book relied Although new Defining mental Created a jarring 
largely on the drugs had been illness by mix of new 
experience of developed to treat symptoms rather neuroscience and 
service members | mental illness, than causes led to old Freudian 
who had returned | DSM II still used a dramatic diagnoses, for 
from World War Il _ older nomenclature | increase in which aging 

| diagnoses psychologists still 


the verge of identifying underlying disease 
processes—that DSM 5 could codify a par- 
adigm shift, tilting more heavily toward 
science and away from art. 

It didn’t turn out that way. 

As Columbia University psychiatrist 
Michael First—an editor of the fourth edi- 
tion of the DSM—wrote in the Novem- 
ber 2010 edition of the Canadian Journal 
of Psychiatry, “not one single laboratory 
marker has been shown to be diagnosti- 
cally useful for making any DSM diag- 
nosis.” True, genetic testing can predict a 
small number of neuropsychological ill- 
nesses like Rett’s disorder (the emergence 
of serious movement problems in early 
childhood). But as for widespread illnesses 
such as depression or anxiety, multiple 
studies of twins in the ’oos failed to find 
a distinct genetic basis. And so, as First 
writes, the core question for clinicians— 
“whether or not to treat”—won't get much 
easier after the new book appears. 

What DSM 5 almost certainly will do 
is help APA members bill insurance com- 
panies for more conditions. Kupfer told me 
he won the position of editing the DSM 5 
on a platform of not adding more disor- 
ders unless they are supported by rigor- 


want to bill insurers 


and Internet addiction but dubious condi- 
tions such as premenstrual dysmorphic 
syndrome (psychological problems that 
occur before a menstrual cycle) and female 
orgasmic disorder (the inability of women 
in stable relationships to climax). 

The threat of diagnostic inflation has 
occupied hours of debate at DSM 5 con- 
ferences, and many mental-health profes- 
sionals have disputed the new proposals. 
The APA has received more than 10,000 
comments—many of them acrid—on its 
website. The most serious challenges have 
come from the head of the DSM’s third 
edition, Dr. Robert Spitzer of Columbia 
University, and from Dr. Allen Frances, 
who chaired the team that edited the 


MANY WAYS 
TO SAY “YOU'RE 
NOT 0.K.’ 


Number of 
psychiatric 
diagnoses 


fourth edition. Both have suggested that 
DSM 5 will lead to the pathologization of 
ordinary behaviors such as sadness over 
a spouse’s death and occasional overeat- 
ing. Spitzer, Frances and others have 
also criticized the APA for requiring the 
hundreds of psychologists and psychia- 
trists contributing to the book to sign 
nondisclosure agreements preventing 
them from revealing any text before the 
official DSM 5 publication, scheduled 
for May 2013. “It just goes against funda- 
mental science,” says Allan Horwitz, a 
Rutgers University professor and expert 
on the DSM. “Science should be subject to 
critique and revision.” 

The APA, a nonprofit that has earned 
millions of dollars from worldwide sales 
of the DSM, is firing back. Kupfer says the 
nondisclosure agreements are a standard 
part of academic publishing. “No one re- 
veals results before publication,” he says. 
In June the APA hired a former Pentagon 
spokesman, James Tyll, to help defend the 
new version. Tyll says the new DSM is 
backed by thousands of hours of research 
and meticulous peer review. He told me 
that Frances is a “dangerous” man trying 
to undermine an earnest academic en- 
deavor. Frances has fought icy allegations 
that he is worried about losing royalties 
and prestige after his version of the book 
goes out of publication. Frances has said 
his royalties amount to just a few thou- 
sand dollars and that his critiques are 
purely academic. 

The acidity of the debate has shocked 
the academic world. “It’s odd for us,” says 
one of the 13 DSM task-force leaders, a long- 
time researcher who requested anonym- 
ity because of the politics around the DSM 
revision. “But you shouldn't lose sight of 
the fact that we are working on how neuro- 
science has advanced to improve the diag- 
nosis of mental illnesses. This book will 
change, for the better, how everyone in this 
field works.” In short, those behind current 
DSM science hate DSM politics. 

The DSM will remain powerful be- 
cause clinicians, hospitals and regulators 
need a lingua franca. Even if the manual 
doesn’t offer the dramatic new paradigm 
that psychiatrists hoped for when DSM 5 
research began, the elusive promises of 
neuroscience and genetics could be real- 
ized in a later edition of the book. A few 
years after DSM 5 appears, research on 





ous, peer-reviewed studies. But many of — jisted in Number of diagnoses 

the APA’s 36,000 members are pushing a1917 listed in the latest DSM 6 will begin. And the arguments will 

for new diagnoses—not just binge eating —_ manual / version of the DSM start all over again. ‘a 
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Legal Notice 


If You Bought a TV, Monitor, or Notebook Computer 
That Contained a Flat Panel Screen 
Lawsuits and Settlements Could Affect You. 


There are lawsuits involving the price of thin film transistor 
liquid crystal display (“TFT-LCD”) Flat Panels purchased 
indirectly from the Defendants. “Indirectly” means that you 
purchased the TFT-LCD Flat Panel from someone other than 
the manufacturer of the Flat Panel. 


Settlements have been reached with seven Defendants (Chimei 
Innolux Corp.; Chunghwa Picture Tubes Ltd.; Epson Imaging 
Devices Corp.; HannStar Display Corp.; Hitachi Displays, 
Ltd.; Samsung Electronics Co., Ltd.; and Sharp Corp.). Three 
Defendants (AU Optronics Corp.; LG Display Co, Ltd.; 
Toshiba Corp.; and their U.S. affiliates) have not agreed to 
settle so the lawsuits continue against them. 


What are the lawsuits about? 


The lawsuits claim that the Defendants conspired to fix, raise, 
maintain or stabilize prices of TFT-LCD Flat Panels resulting 
in overcharges to consumers who bought products containing 
the panels. The litigation is asking for money and an order to 
stop the Defendants’ alleged behavior that is the subject of 
these lawsuits. The Defendants deny Plaintiffs’ allegations or 
that indirect purchasers suffered any overcharge. The Court 
has not decided who is right. 


Who is included in the lawsuits? 


The case is proceeding to recover money for consumers in 24 
states and the District of Columbia and governmental entities 
in eight states, and for nationwide injunctive relief to stop the 
Defendants’ alleged behavior. 


Statewide Damages Classes: Generally, include any person 
or business that indirectly purchased TFT-LCD panels 
incorporated in TVs, monitors and/or notebook computers 
from one or more of the Defendants or Quanta Display Inc., 
from 1999 to 2006, for their own use and not for resale, while 
residing in the 24 states or DC. The purchase must have been 
made in the same state where the person or business resided, 
The specific class definitions, including exceptions to Class 
membership, are available at www.LCDclass.com. 


The 24 states are: AZ, AR, CA, FL, HI, IA, KS, ME, MA, MI, 
MN, MS, MO, NV, NM, NY, NC, ND, RI, SD, TN, VT, WV 
and WI. 


Nationwide Class: Includes any person or business that 
indirectly purchased in the U.S., TFT-LCD panels incorporated 
in TVs, monitors and/or notebook computers, from one or 
more of the Defendants or Quanta Display Inc., between 1999 
and the present, for their own use and not for resale, and reside 
in the U.S. as of the date of this notice. 


Attorneys General Actions: The Attorneys General of AR, 
CA, FL, MI, MO, NY, WV and WI are participating in these 
Settlements to resolve related claims arising from the same 
allegations as asserted in the class actions: (1) on behalf of 
state residents under the doctrine of parens patriae, which 
allows a state to bring a lawsuit on behalf of its citizens, and/or 
for governmental entities; and (2) for civil penalties. 


For More Information: 





What do the Settlements provide? 


There are seven Settlements, totaling $538,555,647, being 
presented to the Court for approval. Any interest earned will 
be added to the Settlement Fund. The Settlement Fund will be 
used to pay individual and business consumers in the 24 states 
and DC, and governmental entity consumers in the eight states. 
Some Settling Defendants also are paying civil penalties to the 
Attorneys General. More details are in Settlement Agreements 
and other documents available at www.LCDclass.com. The 
cost to administer the Settlements, as well as attorneys’ fees, 
costs and expenses, and payments to the Class Representatives, 
will come out of the Settlement Fund. In the future, Plaintiffs’ 
counsel will request attorneys’ fees not to exceed one-third 
of the Settlement Fund, plus reimbursement of costs and 
expenses. The attorneys also may ask the Court to permit the 
use of money from the Settlement Fund to help finance the 
ongoing litigation. 


The Settling Defendants have agreed not to engage in conduct 
that is at issue in these lawsuits and will establish (or maintain) 
a program to educate their employees about complying with 
the law, and will cooperate with the Plaintiffs in their ongoing 
litigation against the Non-Settling Defendants. 


How can | get a payment? 
No money will be distributed yet. Plaintiffs’ counsel will 
pursue the lawsuits against the Non-Settling Defendants. All 
funds received in this case will be distributed together at the 
conclusion of the lawsuits or as ordered by the Court. You will 
need to file a valid claim to receive a payment. Notice about 
the claims process will be made available at a later date. If 


What are my rights? 

If you do nothing, your rights will be affected. If you do not 
want to be legally bound by the lawsuits, you must exclude 
yourself from the Classes or the Attorneys General Actions. 
The deadline to exclude yourself is April 13, 2012. If you do 
not exclude yourself you will not be able to sue the Defendants 
for any claim relating to the lawsuits. If you reside outside of 
the 24 states or DC you will retain any right you have to sue the 
Defendants for monetary relief. 


The Court will hold a hearing on May 18, 2012 to consider 
whether to approve the Settlements. If you stay in the Classes, 
you may object to the Settlements by April 13, 2012. You or 
your own lawyer may appear and speak at the hearing at your 
own expense. Any request for exclusion or objection must 
be mailed to: LCD Class, P.O. Box 8025, Faribault, MN 
§5021-9425. 


A class action trial against the Non-Settling Defendants is 
scheduled to begin on April 23, 2012. A second trial, involving 
the claims of the Attorneys General of AR, FL, MO, MI, WV 
and WI, is set to begin on November 5, 2012. Additional trials 
involving the claims of the Attorneys General of CA and NY 
may take place at a later date. 


1-855-225-1886 www.LCDclass.com 
Text: “LCDclass” to 41513 (text messaging rates may apply) 
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The Culture 


Pop Chart 





MUSICAL EDITION 





GOOD WEEK 
BAD WEEK 


Carrie 

One of Broadway's 
legendary flops has 
been restaged, to much 
better reviews 


Animal House 

The Great White Way 
will become Frat Row 
for a musical that’s 
sure to be sophomoric 


GAMES 
Ouija Lives 
in 2008, apparently 
having run out of 
books, comics, for- 
eign films, old mov- 
ies, TV shows and 
theme-park rides as 
source material, 
Universal signed a 
deal with Hasbro to 
adapt several of its 
board games into 
feature films (e.g.. 
this summer's 
Battleship). A mov 
le based on one of 
the company’s 
most random 
games,” the faux- 
supernatural Ouija 
board, has just 
been scheduled for 
a 2013 release. 








Q&A 
Adam Scott 


You can see him do his nerdy-straight-man 
shtick weekly on Parks and Recreation. Now 
he has veered into romantic-lead territory 
in the new movie Friends with Kids, about 
two pals who decide to have a child with 
out all the messiness of marriage. 


What about the film spoke to you? When 
my wife and I started having kids, we 
dropped out of society for six months. 
When I read this script about how people 
with kids put their social lives on hold, I 
was like, “S---, guys, sorry I did that!” 


Are you surprised by the success of 
Parks and Rec? Yeah. The other night 
Aziz [Ansari] introduced President 
Obama at an event, and he came on and 
mentioned the show. The President of the 
U.S. mentioned our show! 


Megan Fox plays your girlfriend in the 
movie. Lucky guy. When you are stand- 
ing next to someone like Megan, no mat- 
ter what, you're going to feel like you're 
covered in diarrhea. —RACHEL SYME 


| MOVIES 


R.1.P. 


Ralph McQuarrie, 
1929-2012 


If you consider yourself a Star Wars fan, 
you have Ralph McQuarrie to thank. The 
movies may have been the brainchild 

of George Lucas, but it was McQuarrie 
who brought Lucas’ vision to life with 

his conceptual drawings of what the tril- 
ogy’s worlds and characters (he designed 
Darth Vader’s helmet and breathing mask, 
among other things) should look like. 

















$70.2 


ee 


The film's 
Studio scored 
more than 70 

promotional 
tie-ins 





MOVIES 

3 Things to 
Know About 
John Carter 


Ever since its initial 
trailer premiered, 
John Carter, the first 
live-action film 
directed by Andrew 
Stanton (the man be- 
hind the indisputably 
amazing Pixar films 
WALL*E and Finding 
Nemo), has been 
hounded by bad word 
of mouth, largely be- 
cause of its reported 
$250 million bud- 
get. But that's for 
the money men to 
worry about. Here 
are some tidbits to 
help you decide if 
the movie's up 

your alley: 


» The film is based 
on an 11-book 
series of novels writ- 
ten by Edgar Rice 
Burroughs, the man 
behind Tarzan. 


» It has been in de- 


| velopment since the 


'80s, and directors 
Robert Rodriguez 
(Spy Kids) and Jon 
Favreau (Iron Man) 
were once attached 
to it. 


» Since the ads have 
done a terrible job of 
conveying what the 
story is about, here 
you go: Civil War 
veteran John Carter 
ends up on Mars, 
where he becomes 
involved in an inter- 
planetary war. He 
also falls in love. 


‘Spoiled 
White 
RichGirl 
Com. 


GWYNETH PALTROW, oF 
what her oft mocked 
weekly lifestyle 
e-newsletter could be 
named if it weren't 


called Goo 


Dp 
t 











The 
Whitney Biennial, 
a survey of new 
developments in 
contemporary 
art, returns this 
year with much 
more performance 
art alongside the 
usual sculptures, 
photography, 
installations and 
paintings, including 
Andrew Masullo’s 
5147 (left). On view 
through May 27 at 
New York City’s 
Whitney Museum 
of American Art, the 
76th edition includes 
artist residencies, both 
traditional and non-: 
artist Dawn Kasper 
moved her belongings 
from Los Angeles toa 
corner of the museum, 
where she'll live for the 
duration of the show 
(but not overnight). 


TELEVISION 

Things That Are like a 
Relationship, According to 
The Bachelor 











| TRANSPORT 


Icon Rolls 
Again 

Few things say Lon- 
don like a double- 
decker bus. So in 
2005, Brits mourned 
the retirement of the 
classic Routemaster 
model, which had 
run for half a century 
and featured a con- 
ductor and door in 
the vehicle's rear. 
But a new model, 
with a curved exte- 
rior and sloped rib- 


| bon windows, has 


just hit streets. 
Critics panned its 
price tag, which Is 
£800,000 more 
than a typical 
double-decker. 


3 THINGS YOU 
DON'T HAVE 

TO WORRY ABOUT 
THIS WEEK 


1. Kvetching about 
the utter blandness of 
Terra Nova. The Fox 
family drama starring 


dinosaurs (and some 


people too) has merci 
fully been canceled. 


2. Filling that Palin- 


size hole in your 
heart. Lifetime will 
aira 10-part reality 
series titled Bristol 
Palin: Life’s a Tripp, 
which will focus on 
Sarah's 21-year-old 
daughter. 


3. Having to figure out 
who is the best 
character from The 
Wire. Grantland.com’'s 
Smacketology bracket 
will do the work 

for you. 


By Megan Friedman, Feifei Sun and Kayla Webley 


The Culture 


How Marc Jacobs 
stays surprising 


By Feifei Sun 


IT’S THE LAST DAY OF NEW YORK 

Fashion Week, and as is customary, the 
fashion world is burbling about Marc 
Jacobs’ runway show, where he presented 
his fall-winter 2012 collection. But this 
time the chatter is centered less on the 
clothes—metallic paisley prints, Pilgrim 
shoes with rhinestone buckles, oversize 
fur hats—than who was wearing them: 
two of Jacobs’ models were younger than 
16, the minimum age suggested by the 
Council of Fashion Designers of America. 

Over coffee at the Mercer Hotel in 
SoHo, Jacobs (dressed in head-to-toe 
black, including a Commes des Garcons 
kilt) is unrepentant. “You have child 
actors and children who model for cata 
logs,” he says. “What’s the difference 
between doing a commercial for peanut 
butter and being on a runway?” 

Surely he was trying to be at least a 
little bit provocative? “No, I was just 
kind of doing what I felt,” he says, add 
ing without a hint of irony, “I don’t ever 
mean to be provocative.” 

That's a provocative statement. But 
spend some time with the tattoo-covered, 
formerly tabloid-prone Jacobs—often 
cited as the most influential American 
fashion designer of his generation—and 
a portrait emerges of an intuitive, firmly 
in-the-moment personality, not one for 
much soul searching or second-guessing. 
Those fearless instincts gave rise to his 
“grunge” collection for Perry Ellis in 1992: 
baggy silk plaid shirts, cashmere thermal 
underwear, skullcaps. It got Jacobs fired 
from the company—and established him 
asa brilliant young talent. Five years 
later, he was appointed artistic director 
at Louis Vuitton and relocated to Paris 


for part of the year. “At the time, I was 
working with my business partner, Rob 
ert Duffy, in a tiny loft on Spring Street 
with just two sewers, one pattern maker 
and one person helping with sales,” says 
Jacobs, now 48. “I was quite shocked by 
the absurdity of it all.” 

Absurd or not, the Manhattan-born 
Jacobs transformed one of France’s oldest 
and most iconic labels (founded in 1854) 
from a conservative maker of luggage and 
leather goods into a fashion ecosystem, 
with a ready-to-wear line for women 
(Jacobs’ first was a landmark in gauzy 
luxury), menswear, shoes, fine jewelry 
and perfume. His 15-year anniversary 
with Vuitton is celebrated at “Louis 
Vuitton—Marc Jacobs,” a new exhibi 
tion at Paris’ Museum of Decorative Arts 
through Sept. 16. 

Jacobs opened his first eponymous 
store in SoHo the same year he arrived at 
Vuitton. Today there are more than 200 
of his stores in 60 countries, and Jacobs is 
as famous as the brand names he dresses, 
including British It girl Alexa Chung, 
actress Rachel Weisz and socialite Paris 
Hilton. And ina true and rare sign of defer 
ence, celebrities and fashion editors show 
up on time for his runway presentations. 
Even Vogue editor Anna Wintour, who has 
been known to literally run out of fashion 
shows, stopped backstage to chat with 
Jacobs after he took his bow at New York 
Fashion Week. Grace Coddington, Vogue’s 
creative director, seemed turned off by the 
swarming crowd and ducked out. “This is 
as--- show,” actor Michael Pitt remarked 
amid the frenzy. 

Given these mob scenes and his 
famous associates, one might assume 
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Jacobs to be a highly social creature in 
his personal life too. Not true, he says. 



















> “IT have many acquaintances, and 
’ , _i|'ve meta lot of people, but I have 
: y very few close friends.” 
> q Then suddenly Jacobs shrieks, 
“Ahhhh!” 





Emmanuelle Alt, editor of Paris 
Vogue, is striding into the Mercer 
lobby. 

Jacobs jumps up fora hug. “Ca 
va?” Alt asks as they exchange a 
peck on each check. “I didn’t even 
need to see your face. I would rec- 

ognize you from behind.” Jacobs 
plants both hands on his bottom 
and in a mock-whining voice 
says, “No, it’s really flappy right 
now.” They chat in French about 
their flights back to Paris (in 
three weeks Jacobs will show- 
case his fall-winter Louis Vuit- 
ton collection at Paris Fashion 
Week) before saying goodbye. 
“There are very few people 
whose opinion about fashion 
matters to me,” he says after 
Alt leaves. “Grace Codding- 
ton is a great editor anda 
great friend, and whether or 
not she likes something I do, 
believe she’ll give me an honest 
opinion. And though I’m very 
friendly with Emmanuelle, for 
example, I have very few close 
friends. There’s Sofia and 

Kim Gordon.” 

That would be the Sonic 
Youth co-founder and di- 
rector Sofia Coppola, who 
posed topless in a pool fora 
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2002 Marc Jacobs perfume 

Marc Jacobs 
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ails screenwriting Oscar in one of his dresses. 
Vuitton’s fall- se 

: What he does always has an elegance 
winter 2012 : - eats 
. with a sense of fun,” she says. “He’s aware 

collection 


that people look to what he does, but he 
doesn’t let that inhibit his creativity.” 
Jacobs is a magnet, but it can be hard 

to pinpoint the nature of the attraction. 
No signature adjectives apply to him, as 
with the minimalist Miuccia Prada, the 
ethereal Jenny Packham or the sexed-up 
Tom Ford. Nor is Jacobs looking to define 


himself. “I’m not somebody who tries to 
figure out why so much,” he says. “One 
thing that is exciting about fashion is 
the surprise element. People don’t know 
what they want. They just know when 
they see it.” 

He didn’t know much about Louis 
Vuitton—the man or the brand—before 
becoming artistic director. He doesn’t to 
this day. “That doesn’t matter to me,” he 
says. “I don’t even think the luggage is the 
most modern, practical form of travel, 
but what it is is the most beautifully 
made luggage and the most recognized 
monogram in the world. That’s what 
matters to people.” 

In 2001 he began asking artists such 
as Stephen Sprouse, Richard Prince and 
Takashi Murakami to collaborate on il 
lustrated, neon-colored versions of the 
brown-and-gold bags. “People saw the 
monogram as an iconic thing,” Jacobs 
says. “So I invited them to deface the 
monogram, like how Duchamp had de 
faced the Mona Lisa. By making it louder, 
we were being rebellious but also making 
it younger and more appealing to a con- 
temporary customer.” 

Jacobs’ lengthy tenure at Louis Vuitton 
is no small feat, especially at a time when 
Europe’s fashion houses are playing mu- 
sical chairs. Jil Sander creative director 
Raf Simons stepped down from his posi 
tion two days before presenting his fall 
winter collection at Milan Fashion Week; 
Sander will return to head up design. 
Days later, Yves Saint Laurent announced 
that creative director Stefano Pilati was 
leaving; Hedi Slimane, previously of 
Dior Homme, is expected to replace him. 
Despite rumors last fall that he was an 
gling for the creative-director position at 
Dior—which has been vacant since John 
Galliano was fired for anti-Semitic re- 
marks a year ago—Jacobs says he doesn’t 
contemplate how long he’ll stay at Vuit- 
ton: “I don’t have a master plan.” 

This is a refrain, even an ideology, for 
Jacobs. The present moment is his sweet 
spot. He says he'll often return weeklong 
schedules to his assistant, preferring only 
to know where he has to be the next day. 
“Fear,” he says, “comes from me worrying 
about the future. So I avoid it.” " 
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Blue Ivy League. Beyoncé and the need 
for more celebrities who breast-feed 


By Bonnie Rochman 


IF YOU'RE A NEW OR EXPECTANT MOM 
who happens to be somewhat famous, you 
probably received a save-the-date earlier 
this month for afternoon tea at Jenna 
Elfman’s Los Angeles home on April r4. 
Elfman, along with fellow actress Kelly 
Preston and former pro boxer Laila Ali, 

is hosting the event to promote breast 
feeding among the glitterati, with the idea 
that doing so will benefit their offspring 
as well as their fans. 

“Celebrities are the trendsetters,” says 
Bettina Forbes, co-founder of Best for 
Babes, the breast-feeding advocacy group 
that will be at Elfman’s house to field 
questions. “They are capable of making 
things that people are squeamish about 
cool and hip.” Best for Babes hopes stars 
can do for breast-feeding what Katie 
Couric did for colonoscopies and Gisele 
Bundchen did for water birth. Lactation 
activists were overjoyed when Beyoncé 
was reportedly spotted nursing her 
7-week-old daughter Blue Ivy at a New 
York City restaurant on Feb. 25—not only 
because Beyoncé is a big star but also 
because she is an African-American star. 
According to 2010 data from the Centers 
for Disease Control and Prevention 
(CDC), only 54% of black mothers say 
they start out nursing their infants, 
compared with 74% of white mothers. 
One reason for the discrepancy is cul 
tural bias: it’s still common for black 
women to view breast-feeding as a 
sign that you're too poor to buy for 
mula. Hence all the hubbub about 
megabucks Beyoncé. 

“It’s a huge deal,” says Elita Kal- 
ma, amom in Fort Lauderdale, Fla., 
who writes the breast-feeding blog 
Blacktating. Reports of Beyoncé’s 
breast-feeding in public—her 
reps have yet to confirm it 
quickly became a hot topic on 
Twitter. “How amazing is it 
that she allegedly nursed in 
public, and all these people 
are now talking about nurs- 
ing?” Kalma says. “People 
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were saying, Is it natural? Is it nasty?” 
Despite many decades of research on 
the numerous health benefits of breast 
feeding, including a decreased risk for 
SIDS and obesity, few women in the U.S. 
will meet the new recommendation— 
released in February by the American 
Academy of Pediatrics—to exclusively 
breast-feed their babies for six months. 
Less than 15% of women do so, according 
to the latest figures from the CDC. The 
low success rate is attributed to the lack of 
paid maternity leave (it’s hard to exclu 
sively breast-feed a baby you're not with 
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cradies Blue Ivy 
after reportedly 
breast-feeding 
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all the time), workplace conditions (at 
many jobs, the only private place to pump 
breast milk is in a bathroom stall) and the 
widespread practice of giving new moms 
formula when they leave the hospital. But 
perhaps the biggest factor is the stigma 
against nursing in public, the lingering 
sense that it is something women should 
do only behind closed doors. 

Breast-feeding advocates are keenly 
aware of the attention Gwen Stefani, 
Maggie Gyllenhaal and other superstar 
mommies get when paparazzi snap 
photos of them nursing on a park bench 
or at a café. “I wish stories of celebrities 
nursing didn’t generate big headlines, 
but the reality is, breast-feeding still isn’t 
normalized in our society,” says Kate 
Gulbransen, who, as social-media direc 
tor at a breast-pump manufacturer, blogs 
regularly about breast-feeding by the 
rich and famous. 

Not every celebrity is doing it. In 2008, 
the same year Angelina Jolie appeared on 
the cover of W magazine nursing one of 
her twins, Jennifer Lopez was widely 
quoted as saying she had decided not to 
breast-feed her twins. 

For sure, nursing isn’t always feasible, 
whether you're a jet setter like J. Lo ora 
bus driver. It takes time and commit 
ment to persevere in the face of what 
Best for Babes describes on its blog as 
“the barriers, harassment and hu 
miliation moms face.” Some of the 
Beyoncé stories referenced the 
March 5 “nurse-ins” at several loca 
tions in Georgia, which helped 
women get commitments from 
legislators to sponsor a bill that 
would fine store owners or any 
one else who asks breast feeders 
to leave the premises or go toa 
dressing room or bathroom. 
And while chez Elfman is 
keeping many of the details of 
the April soirée under wraps, 
you can bet on this: the attendees 
won't be leaving with a swag bag 
of Similac. & 
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Big Shots. The impact of sports on 
society, seen through the camera’s eye 


By Sean Gregory/Minneapolis 


NEIL LEIFER’S 1965 PHOTOGRAPH OF 
Muhammad Ali hovering over a knocked- 
out Sonny Liston may be the most famous 
sports shot of all time, but you will not 
find it at “The Sports Show,” a photography 
and new-media exhibit at the Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts. Nor will you find a single 
picture of the most famous athlete of the 
past 15 years, Tiger Woods, or of the 1980 
U.S. Olympic hockey team celebrating its 
miracle win, or of American soccer player 
Brandi Chastain ripping off her shirt after 
clinching the 1999 World Cup. Can you 
really mount a worthwhile retrospective 
of sports photography without these 
iconic athletes and moments? Turns out 
you can. In fact, “The Sports Show” (on 
view through May 13) is better off for it. 

When I checked out the exhibit on 
opening day, I expected a greatest-hits 
compendium of sports images. But cura- 
tor David Little took a more surprising 
approach, choosing photographs that 
offer more social commentary than 
celebration. For example, the circa-1899 
portrait of female high school students 
playing basketball in dresses sends the 
message that women, too, could partici- 
pate in emerging sports. (The picture 
was taken by Frances Benjamin John- 
ston, whom Lire magazine once called 
“the closest thing to an official court 
photographer the United States has ever 
had.”) More than a century later, that 
message continues to resonate: Title IX 
has delivered athletic opportunities to 
millions of girls, but female athletes still 
fight for the same opportunities and rec- 
ognition that boys get. 

The exhibit casts a skeptical eye on the 
emotional energy we expend on sports. 
In 1970 photographer Tod Papageorge 
toured the country capturing fans at big 
events like the Iron Bowl (the Alabama- 
vs.-Auburn college-football rivalry) and 
opening day at Yankee Stadium. Some 
people in the crowd are goofing off, but 
many others appear pensive. The photo- 
graphs invite the viewer to wonder 
what the spectators are thinking and 
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feeling. Is their favorite team losing? 
Orare real-life stresses still on their 
minds? Papageorge bitingly called this 
project—a portion of which is on display 
in Minneapolis—Amrerican Sports, 1970, 
or How We Spent the War in Vietnam. 

Another piece uses sarcasm to ques- 
tion our investment in sports. Tim Davis’ 
video The Upstate New York Olympics re- 
veals Davis competing in 54 mock events, 
such as Abandoned Building Bowling, 
Pond-Scum Stone Skip and Lawn Jockey 
Leapfrog. Davis’ amusing film and Papa- 
george’s crowd shots reminded me that 
fandom comes ata cost. Is this really the 
best use of one’s time? My conclusion: you 
can't discount the psychological benefits 
of sports entertainment, whether it’s the 
long jump or the Lawn Jockey Leapfrog. 

Little highlights how advances in 
photography and media technology in 
general have altered our consumption 
of sports. The show begins in the early 
2oth century, when the great Alfred 
Stieglitz shot a horse race from the 
stands; the thoroughbreds are dots in the 
distance. “The Sports Show” ends with 
Douglas Gordon and Philippe Parreno’s 
film Zidane: A 21st Century Portrait, which 
zooms in on French soccer legend Zin- 
edine Zidane’s every movement during 
a match. The viewer can feel his raw in- 
tensity and see the sweat gleaming on the 
back of his neck. The trajectory is clear: 
sports media started on the outskirts, and 
now it puts you right on the field. 

Despite its intellectual rigor, the exhibit 
also offers moments of pure eye candy— 
askijumper soaring at Wrigley Field, a 
boxing ref with blood splashed all over 
his shirt, and Andy Warhol shots of 
Wayne Gretzky, Pelé and Jack Nicklaus. 

I wished the exhibit had included 
more text with the pictures to illumi- 
nate their backstories and convey their 
deeper messages. But part of the fun, 

I'll admit, was trying to figure it all 

out. “The Sports Show” is a workout for 
the mind. Three cheers. Who ever said 
sports was a cinch? a 





1. Polaroid of Wayne 
Gretzky, by Andy 
Warhol (1983) 

2. Muhammad Ali's 
battered fists after his 
winning bout against 
Henry Cooper, by 
Gordon Parks (1966) 

3. Heptathlon competitor 
Deborah Brodersen, 

by Wolfgang Tillmans 
(2009)4. U.S. amateur 
golf champion Katherine 
Harley, by an unknown 
photographer (1908) 
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par Rush. A Québécois chef heads 
to the forest to sweeten haute cuisine 


by Hillary Er er 


2t Ci 


MARTIN PICARD IS NOT AVERSE 
to pairing maple syrup with 
pancakes, though it depends 
on how you define a pancake. 
Case in point: the French 
Canadian chef's Vinily 
sandwich, from his new cookbook 

Au Pied de Cochon Sugar Shack. Two thick 
flapjacks, fried in duck fat, act as doughy 
paperweights. Shreds of stout- and 
syrup-roasted pork belly, a maple-cream 
cucumber-herb dressing and a layer of 
raw-milk goat cheese sit between them. 
The portly little pile is doused in syrup 
and staked with a Popsicle stick. Ina 
footnote, the cook suggests tossing in two 
slices of salted foie gras: “If you’re in the 
mood,” he writes, “it’s a nice variation.” 

Picard’s Montreal restaurant, Au Pied 
de Cochon, a bastion of excess beloved 
by Anthony Bourdain and other gastro 
nomes, was the first to proclaim Québé 
cois cuisine worthy of world recognition 
and reinvention. It is a shrine to lard, 

a place that pays tribute to Grandma’s 
classics and then smothers them in goose 
liver. Now Picard has built a shrine to 
sugar or, more specifically, to the sap that 
flows from the region’s maple trees dur 
ing “sugaring off” season, from February 
to May. In 2009 he started his own sugar 
shack (or cabane a sucre)—a wooden mess 
hall at St-Benoit de Mirabel, about an 
hour’s drive from the city—and began 
boiling sap into syrup. “Some places have 
truffles, others olive oil,” Picard says. “I 
love the idea of maple being our product, 
something that we can share with people 
all over the world.” 

Just outside the Au Pied de Cochon 
Sugar Shack, you'll see pigs injected with 
maple brine smoked whole ina great red 
drum; inside, you'll find a laboratory for 
maple butter, taffy and cream. More than 
100 gallons of syrup went into the making 
of the recipe book; the maple nougat alone 
took pastry chef Gabrielle Rivard-Hiller 
15 tries to perfect. (Warning: the photo 
graphs may induce diabetes.) “You can’t 
simply substitute syrup for white sugar,” 
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Picard says, “just as you can’t translate 
French words directly into English. To 
learn English, you need to start thinking 
in English, dreaming in English.” 
Picard is not alone in dreaming in 
syrup. “Go toa Starbucks in Tokyo and 
you'll find our maple sugar there,” says 
Arnold Coombs, a seventh-generation 
maple farmer in Vermont. Trees near 
budding have been drained of their sap 
for as long as North America has been 
populated, but lately the market for 
maple syrup has ballooned. Michael 
Farrell, director of Cornell University’s 
maple-research center, notes that 
the crop turned out by the U.S. last 
year—30.8 million lb.—was the larg 
est since the 1940s; Quebec yielded 
101.9 million Ib. in 2011, up from 
58.8 million lb. in 2008. The weath 
er has been generous, as have new 
technologies for tapping trees, 
while demand for syrup—which 
finds itself at the fortunate cross 
roads of the natural, the artisanal 
and the local—is high. Maple 
is landing on more menus and 
then stealing across them into 
hors d’oeuvres and cocktails. As 
Picard says, “There doesn’t exist 
a food that you can’t mix with 
this stuff.” 
Of this, Au Pied de Cochon Sugar 
Shackis proof. All but one of its 
100 recipes incorporate some vari 
ation of maple. There is a dish 
called maple pig’s head and lobster, 
a pie that layers maple creme brilée 
and almond cream, a daiquiri of 
syrup and brown rum. A chapter on 
the game hunted within reach of the 
sugar shack shows, in bloody detail, 
how to butcher and then stuff a bea 
ver with maple-smoked ham, foie gras 
and its own braised tail. These pages 
showcase what Picard does best: make 
the simplest foods showy and immoder 
ate, and haute cuisine comfortable and 
crass. As it turns out, maple syrup is the 
great equalizer. 5 
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The Awesome Column 








Joel Stein 


Donation Nation 

In which I discover the true value of 

contributing to political campaigns 
ergy creating excuses for not donating 


: money. My college has billions in its 
endowment already. Public television 
would be better if it competed in the 
marketplace. Cholera vaccines distract 
from the real problem of Haitian sanita- 
tion. Everyone else at the table will prob- 
ably overtip the server. 

But I don’t have to do much thinking to 
say no to politicians. If] want to improve 
society, I’m better off giving money toa | 
homeless shelter than funding some nega- | 
tive ad about how Mitt Romney is really 
rich, hates dogs and keeps changing his 
mind about everything except his insane, 
demonic hatred of cute puppies, which he 
drags behind his Cadillac like empty cans 
On ajUST MARRIED Car. Man, I really want 
to produce a negative ad. I’ve also got an 
idea for one in which President Obama 
flies from the Oval Office on a Muslim 
prayer mat to a Bolshevik meeting in his 
birthplace, which, it turns out, is called 
Notamerica. As we pan back, we will see 
that it is a country that eats dogs. 


HAVE SPENT A LOT OF TIME AND EN- able—gave $1 million to Priorities USA 
Action, which is a pro-Obama super PAC 
and not, as the name would imply, a 
hip-hop clothing store in the Ginza. 
Though Maher had already pledged the 
money at the end of his stand-up special 
CrazyStupidPolitics, which he streamed on 
Yahoo!, I called him to try to talk him out 
of it anyway. I figured it takes a few extra 
days for one of those giant checks to clear. 

I told Maher I was pretty sure 
$1 million would be better spent on chari- 
ties he supports, such as PETA, NORML 
and tiny hot chicks. Maher disagreed. 
“This is the biggest cause there is. Every 
cause is subsumed by what happens in 
Washington,” he said. “If you think we 
can solve the environment with everyone 
recycling, you're crazy,” he added. “It’s 
like saying World War II could have been 
won by everyone saving tin. The govern- 
ment also had to make tanks.” I know lib- 
erals say the government is awesome, but 
also know that liberals don’t believe 
that so deeply that they’re donating 
$1 million oversize checks to the IRS. 

I got a very similar argument when I 
e-mailed Jeffrey Katzenberg, Dream- 
Works’ CEO, to ask why he gave $2 million 
to Priorities USA Action. He said, “I’m 


Thanks to the Supreme Court decision 
Citizens United v. Federal Election Commis- 
sion, people can now give unlimited mon- 
ey to super PACs, meaning there might be 
arecord $8 billion spent on this election, 
which is enough money, if you do the 
math, to make me an $8 billionaire. We 
could probably find other great things 
to do with this money, like improving 
education or veterans’ benefits, 
though I really think we should 
give serious consideration to 
the $8 billionaire idea. 

So I was surprised when 
Bill Maher—a person so ra- 
tional, he once advised me to 
date shorter women because 
there are more hot ones avail- 

























certain as much good will come from 


| the re-election of President Obama as 
| could come from all the gifts I could 


possibly give to charities.” I fear Katzen 
berg didn’t get the subtext of my ques 


| tion, which was, Will you hire me to do 


script rewrites? 

Director Judd Apatow, whose name I 
often see in connection with charity fund- 
raisers, told me he gives to the Democrats 
because he believes the government can 
provide a better safety net than charity 
can. “To vote for someone who thinks rich 
people should not be regulated and are 
deeply concerned about the poor is delu- 
sional,” he said. “As someone who makes a 
comfortable living, I can clearly state that 
wealthy people cannot be trusted.” I’m 
pretty sure that’s a clever way to say not to 
vote for Romney. 


l understand why liberals give money to 
candidates, since they believe in Big Gov- 
ernment. It seems far more strange for 
conservatives to donate money to politi- 
cians so that the government will spend 
less money. But either way, people believe 
the government is so powerful that donat- 
ing to help nudge it a bit left or right will 
have a far bigger impact than their money 
could alone. It makes me think that, since 
corporations are really powerful too, may- 
be we should start donating campaign 
money to people running for boards of 
directors. I would totally give to whoever 
at Spotify if that would stop it from post- 
ing what I’m listening to on my Facebook 
page. That Coldplay song came on by acci- 
dent, and I’m sticking by that. 

Istill don’t trust either candidate 
enough to make the changes I believe in, 
so I’m going to keep giving money direct- 
ly to charity instead. Luckily, journalists 
at TIME aren't allowed to donate to cam- 
paigns, since it would imply partisanship, 
even though we are apparently allowed to 
write columns featuring only super- 

liberal Hollywood types. Which I’m 
going to keep doing until Maher, 
Katzenberg and Apatow decide to 
start donating to the Committee to Pro- 


tect Awesome Columnists. w 
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10 Questions 


The éminence grise of comic books 
Sta eon Presidents, heroes and 
why ponies are stupid 


At age 89, you’re writing 
anew series, Stan Lee’s 
Mighty 7, in which you’re a 
character training aliens to be 
superheroes. There haven't 
been any iconic new super- 
heroes in decades. Is it that 
hard to think them up? 

Very hard. But that’s what I 
and the other writers have to 
do. This is probably the world’s 
first reality comic book, be- 
cause I’m a real person in the 
book and there will be other 
real people and places and in- 
cidents. Reality TV is doing so 
well, I figured, why not model 
this book after that? 


Do you have a favorite villain? 
No, love them all. A super- 
hero without a great villain is 
like a day without sunshine. 

I must say—with a touch of 
embarrassment—I’m my 
own biggest fan. My favorite 
is usually the one I’m writing 
at the moment. 


Which are you personally more 
afraid of: mutants, zombies or 
space aliens? 

I don’t understand zombies, 
because it seems to me that 
somebody who is dead and 
comes back to life should 

be so grateful that he’s here 
living again—why would he 
want to eat up other people? 
I think the first thing he’d 

do is get a nice apartment 
and figure how he can make 
a living and get a girlfriend. 
I’m personally more afraid 
of what’s really going on 
with nuclear weapons and 
things like that. 
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It’s primary season. Which 
superhero would make the 
best President? 

Maybe Reed Richards, the 
leader of the Fantastic Four, 
because he’s the smartest of 
them and the most ethical. 
And he’s a little bit boring. 


He talks too much, uses big 
words. Another one—except I 
don’t think he'd be eligible to 
run, because he’s from another 
planet—is the Silver Surfer. 


Why are there so few women 
among comic-book illustra- 

| tors and authors? 
Mainly because most comic 
books are written to appeal 
to males. 


| Isn’t that a vicious cycle? If 








women created the books, 
isn’t it likely more women 
would buy them? 

Well, you're right. But since 

it is a business, most publish 
ers feeling that the market 

is mostly male, they have no 
desire to be revolutionary. But 
I do recall that we received 
more female fan mail than 
male fan mail for Iron Man. 
I’ve always given that a lot of 
thought. He was handsome. 
He was wealthy. But he also 
had a bad heart and was afraid 
that he might die at amo 
ment’s notice. I think there 
was just something about it 
that awoke a female’s mater 
nal instinct. 


The Hulk has been difficult to 
turn into a successful movie 
character. Why? 

In all honesty, I would 

not have made him so big. 

I would have made him 

7, 7% ft. tall. Then there are 
a lot of ways you can use 
him, story wise. But once 
he becomes that big, there’s 
really nothing you can do 
with him except have him 
smashing things. 


Who’s the next great comic- 
book hero turned movie hero 
going to be? 

Believe it or not, Ant-Man is 
being considered. He’s aman 
who can turn into the size of 
an ant. 


Is it true that you’ve been 
married for 64 yearstoyour | 
wife Joanie? 


Oh yeah. I wouldn't lie \3 


about it. 


Does that require a 
superpower? 

You just marry the right girl. 
—BELINDA LUSCOMBE 
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A single journey can change the course of a life. 


LOUIS VUITTON 





